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The Next Three Months ~ 


are for Missions the busiest months in the year. The majority of annual subscriptions expire 
during the period from October 1st to December 31st. 


YOUR help. 








Ne 


YOU can personally be of great help during this busy season. We offer three suggestions and 
earnestly solicit your cooperation. 


1 — Renew your subscription promptly when it expires. Missions needs every subscriber 
and cannot afford to lose a single one. We are doing everything possible to give you 
a readable, interesting, informing missionary magazine. We cannot succeed without 


2 — Become a Loyalty Subscriber. Financial conditions are improving. Dollars are 
again in circulation. Instead of $1, could you not send $2 and the name of a friend? 
If all subscribers were to do that the subscription list would soon double. These 
friends would renew of their own accord when their gift subscriptions expired. 


3 — Notify your Club Manager promptly of your renewal and any change in your 
address. At least two weeks’ notice is necessary to make changes in addresses. 


We are confident that YOU (and this means you personally) will do YOUR part in 
helping us assure for Missions the best year it has ever had. 
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THE CHRONICLE 


From the cradle to the grave in 
Missionary Service 


BORN 
To Mr. and Mrs. LeRoy A. Dudrow 
of Myithyina, Burma, a son, July 11. 
To Rev. and Mrs. Wm. Cummings, 
Pyinmana, Burma, a son, July 14. 
To Rev. and Mrs. R. W. Holm of 
Assam, a daughter, July 14. 


ARRIVED 

Rev. and Mrs. L. E. Rowland of 
Ongole, South India, in New York, 
May 5. 

Rev. and Mrs. M. L. Streeter of 
Tavoy, Burma, in New York, May 5. 

Rev. and Mrs. F. W. Harding of 
Tura, Assam, in New York, May 9. 

Miss Annie S. Magilton of Nellore, 
South India, in New York, May 9. 

Miss A. M. Hagquist of Belgian 
Congo, in New York, May 16. 

Rev. and Mrs. M. D. Farnum of 
Japan, in San Francisco, May 17. 

Mrs. G. A. Sword of Namkham, 
Burma, in New York, May 19. 

Miss Dorcas Whitaker of South In- 
dia, in Los Angeles, May 19. 


Miss Olive Jones of Nellore, South 
India, in New York, May 22. 

Miss Marian A. Beebee of Moul- 
mein, Burma; Miss F. Alice Thayer of 
Mandalay, Burma; Dr. Martha J. 
Gifford of Moulmein, Burma; in New 
York, May 22. 

Dr. and Mrs. A. H. Henderson of 
Burma, in New York, May 26. 

Miss Gertrude Anderson of Burma, 
in New York, May 31. 

Rev. L. A. Brown of Vanga, and 
Rev. and Mrs. T. E. Bubeck of 
Moanza, Belgian Congo, in New York, 
June 1. 

Rev. and Mrs. C. C. Roadarmel of 
Khargpur, Bengal-Orissa, and Rev. 
and Mrs. A. A. Berg of Midnapore, 
Bengal-Orissa, in New York, June 5. 

Miss Frieda L. Appel of Capiz, 
Philippine Islands, in San Francisco, 
June 5. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. E. Gates of 
Burma, in New York, June 9. 

Mrs. J. H. Telford of Kengtung, 
Burma, in Boston, June 11. 

Mr. R. J. Journey of Rangoon, 
Burma, in New York, June 13. 

Miss Vendla Anderson of Belgian 
Congo, in New York, June 19. 


Miss Julia Craft of Maymyo, 
Burma, in New York, June 19. 

Rev. F. W. Steadman of Morioka, 
Japan, in San Francisco, June 28. 

Rev. and Mrs. M. S. Engwall of 
Banza Manteke, Belgian Congo, in 
New York, July 1. 

Rev. and Mrs. S. W. Stenger of 
South India, in New York, July 3. 

Rev. and Mrs. B. L. Baker of 
South China, in Vancouver, July 4. 

Rev. and Mrs. B. W. Armstrong of 
Kikongo, Belgian Congo, and Walter 
Rodgers, Jr., son of Rev. and Mrs. 
W. E. Rodgers of Tondo, in New 
York, July 17. 


SAILED 

Miss Agnes Anderson and Miss 
Emily Satterberg, from New York, 
June 2, on the S.S. Westernland to 
France; later to Belgian Congo. 

Miss Alice O. Jorgenson and Miss 
Mildred Tice, from Antwerp, July 14, 
on the S.S. Anversville to Matadi, 
Congo. 


DIED 
Rev. Robert Halliday of Moulmein, 
Burma, July 1. 























QUESTION BOX 


Nore.—Questions are taken from all pages 
and occasionally include advertisements. 


1. How does Ceferino earn his 
school tuition? 

2. What does the figure $632,- 
466,000 represent? 

3. What was recently sold for 
$1,750? 

4. Where was a church service 
held in a court house? 

5. What is the name of Ma- 
fioti’s home village? 

6. Where is 260 Laurel Street? 

7. What does aketi mean? 

8. What Christian Center is 
known as “the Sunday school’’? 

9. “We can go no farther until 
we go deeper.” Who said this? 

10. What church was organized 
April 23, 1983? 

11. Where is the village of 
Trate Kyi? 

12. How many baptisms in 
Puerto Rico are reported for last 
year? 

13. Who sailed from New York 
for Burma, Sept. 9, 1933? 

14. Where is school considered 
a family affair? 

15. What has been called the 
national pastime of the Philip- 
pines? 

16. What confers no degrees 
but educates with fatal precision? 

17. How many new foreign mis- 
sionaries were introduced to the 
Washington Convention? 

18. What country boasts the 
farthest north Baptist church in 
the world? 





Prizes for 1933 


For correct answers to over uestion in ali 
issues, January to December inclusive, a prize 
of a year’s subscription to MISSIONS or a worth- 
while missionary book will be awarded. 
Answers should be fone i Bg an until the 
end of the year and all in together. In 
order to be eligible for a ig both the an- 
swers and the page numbers on ‘which answers 
are found must be given. Answers should be 
written briefly. Do not repeat the question. 
Where two or more in a group work together, 
oo one set should be sent in and one @ prize 
be awarded. All answers must re: 
not later than January 1, 1934, to receive credit. 
This contest is open onty to subscribers. 





Instructions to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


Foreign 
States Canada Countries 
le Copies...... 135 $1.50 $1.75 
in lubs Sa more) 7 00 1.25 


Remit by Money Order or Draft. Bills, 
coins, stamps sent at sender’s risk. Make ali 
Checks, Postal or Express Orders payable 
simply to MISSION 
hen you reselve notice that your subscrip- 
tion has expired, renew it Y one. if you Dave 
not already done so. Use the blank enclosed 
in your finalcopy. Give the ye and money 
to your Club Manager; if there is none, send 
directly to us. Please sign your name exactly 
as it appears on your present address label. 

Sometimes a subscriber who has already re- 
newed may receive this blank, the renewal 
having reached us after this co Dy containing 
the blank has been mailed. Send both the old 
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and the new address when requesting change. 
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October Marks First 
Step to Recovery 


Without minimizing the diffi- 
culties of the situation, and 
realizing that full recovery will 
come gradually, Northern Baptist 
leaders have taken counsel of their 
courage in laying plans for the 
current year. They believe that, 
like the nation’s business, the de- 
nomination has “turned the 
corner.” October is a good time 
for churches to emphasize that 
fact. This will be the first step in 
a program of Northern Baptist 
financial recovery, about which 


SECURITY 


SECURITY through this Board may 


be assured to any person. 


SECURITY should be yours. Facts 


in our Handbook may be of value 


to you for life. 


SECURITY for loved ones may also 


be arranged. Income for life may be 


provided for them. 


SECURITY is being extended to our 


aged ministers and missionaries, to 


their wives and widows, in increasing 


numbers. 
ae 


Watch for SECURITY poster 


in your church 


Dear Friends: 


Name 


Please send me the new Handbook “SECURITY.” 


more will be heard later as plans 
are developed. 

On October 31st we shall have 
completed the first half of our 
denominational year. Every 
church, on that date, should have 
all pledges paid in full for the six 
months period. Besides receiv- 
ing final pledge payments for the 
half-year, contributions will be 
sought from all members who 
have not made pledges. 

State offices will supply an en- 
velope prepared expressly for 
these gifts, and it should be dis- 
tributed in good season. The 
envelope is inscribed “Jngathering 





“ CONTENTMENT” 


Our new illustrated 


HANDBOOK 


gives many facts concerning 
the work of 


THE MINISTERS AND 
MISSIONARIES 
BENEFIT BOARD 


of the Northern Baptist Convention 
its pensions, grants, annuities, 
and the preparation of wills. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


THE MINISTERS AND MISSIONARIES BENEFIT BOARD, of the Northern Baptist Convention 
152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Street 





Date City. 


State 
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@ October, 1933 


Offering. Every Member Giving 
a Share.” It is in the duplex 
form, with “Local Expenses of the 
Church” on one pocket and “Mis- 
sions of the Northern Baptist 
Convention” on the other. No 
date is printed on it. 

October will give churches an 
opportunity to balance the books 
for the first half of the year, both 
as regards local expenses and gifts 
to missions. Every church can 
make this a month of bright signifi- 
cance if the people are promptly 
informed. 


A Fundamental 


At Washington there was frank 
recognition of the fact that one of 
the fundamental requirements of 
church existence and the coopera- 
tion of churches in giving the 
world Christ’s message, is an ade- 
quate, orderly method of raising 
money. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Denominational Ob- 
jectives, which the Convention 
adopted, declares that “On the 
financial side we believe that no 
church is fair with its task that 
does not adopt the best known 
financial methods available.” 
The former disinclination of some 
church members and leaders to 
hear “talk about money” has 
given way to the more normal 
view that giving money to the 
church budgets is one of the means 
to worship and evangelism, as well 
as the only means whereby the 
average member can help sustain 
missions. Certainly public wor- 
ship would languish without pas- 
tors, and pastors cannot live with- 
out salary, though some have 
come perilously near doing so. 
Comprising as it does the whole 
range of religious activities de- 
pendent on money, from salaries 
and church edifice maintenance to 
home and foreign missions, the 
Every Member Canvass is a full 
and rich expression of Christian 
life and purpose. 
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Have You Ordered 
**Contrasts”’ ? 


The Northern Baptist book of 
missionary information to be read 
next January will bear the title 
Contrasts. It will be the same 
size as its predecessors, Streets 
and Saddlebags and, like them, 
will be attractive to the eye, with 
legible type and many illustra- 
tions. Since it is necessary this 
year to make a charge of five cents 
a copy the edition will be limited 
to the number called for at this 
price. Oniy those whose orders 
reach the state office early in 
October can be assured of receiv- 
ing the full quantity desired. 
Mail your orders promptly. 


WHO’S WHO 
In This Issue 


B. L. Baker is a missionary in South 
China. 

George Pitt Beers, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Paterson, N. J., is 
leading the coordinated evangelistic 
effort known as the “Live It 
Through” movement. 

Samuel L. Brown is pastor of two fields 
in a widely scattered area in rural 
Idaho. 

Charles S. Detweiler is a secretary of 
the Home Mission Society, in charge 
of work in Latin America. 

S. S. Feldmann is Mission Secretary of 
the Philippine Islands. 

Dr. and Mrs. Howard M. Freas are 
missionaries in Belgian Congo, Dr. 
Freas having charge of the medical 
work at Banza Manteke. 

J. Lester Raney is a missionary in 
Burma, located in Taunggyi. 

Jennie Reilly is a missionary of the 
Woman’s Foreign Society, in Ram- 
napatnam, South India. 

Joseph C. Robbins, Foreign Secretary 
for British India, contributes an- 
other story based on his recent tour 
of that field. 

Edwin F. Sundt was formerly director 
of rural work under the Home 
Mission Society. 

Hazel Taylor is a nurse at the Margaret 
Williamson Hospital in Shanghai, 

China. 





The Insatiable Monster 


A CARTOON BY CHARLES A. WELLS 
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AR is an insatiable monster who feeds on men and money. 

He is never satisfied in time of peace or in time of conflict. 
Unhappy the people who are forced to feed this monster. Read 
the figures on the cost of militarism on page 454. 

If the world could turn this stream of men and money to the 
strengthening and repairing of its economic structure, the great 
depression would speedily be but a memory. 

It is the duty of Christians everywhere to pray and work for 
the realization of the prophetic picture, “when men shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks; when nation shall not lift up a sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.’ 

Only the spirit of the Prince of Peace in the lives of the lead- 
ers and the peoples of the earth can ever bring this about. 
Surely by this time the world should know that “all they that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 

To drive this insatiable monster from the earth and to estab- 
lish peace and good will among men is a challenge to all real 
followers of Jesus in the world today. 











AN OLD WALL BECOMES A NEW BOUNDARY 


_NEAR PE KING 


i a a 


Photo rs courtesy of the Presbyterian Board of aan Missions 


Bo thon 


The undeclared war between Japan and China over Manchukuo and more 
recently over Jehol Province has come to a temporary halt through the signing 
of an armistice. Having pushed her troops almost to Peking (now Peiping), 
Japan agreed to retire to the Great Wall. China agreed to withdraw her 
armies southward to a line running through ten towns just north of Peking. 
The Great Wall thus marks a new boundary for a neutral zone, which the 
Chinese are to police but which Japan retains the right to inspect so as to be sure 
that the armistice terms are being observed. 
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s.|HE new Commission on Reorganization 
faces a denominational condition far 
more serious than was intimated in the 
action taken at Washington. It merits 
the frankest consideration. 

It was an open season at the Convention for 
anybody to reorganize the denomination. Sev- 
eral plans were formally proposed. Others were 
ready. How many more were in delegates’ vest- 
pockets will never be known. Most of these 
plans were soon labelled after their sponsors. 
We had the Lackey Plan for raising funds; the 
Rhoades Plan for intra-denominational union; 
the Beaven plan for Society mergers; the Johnson 
Plan, the Watson Plan, the Pierce Plan, the Brad- 
bury Plan, and others. 

As we see it, all these proposals for change, 
coming from the Atlantic to the Pacific, are ea- 
ternal indications of an internal state of affairs. 
They evidence a vague but uneasy feeling that 
something is wrong. . 

Various reasons are put forth. Some people 
stress an alleged trend toward centralization. 
Others are disturbed over certain relationships 
between state and national agencies. Still oth- 
ers feel that present methods of securing mis- 
sionary funds stifle initiative and freedom of 
approach to the donor. Again, ideas of coopera- 
tion are not as clear as when the New World 
Movement was launched fifteen years ago. And 
then there is the depression, which has not been 
deemed adequate excuse for the steady decline in 
missionary receipts. All of these considerations 














come within the Commission’s purview. One 
might borrow a phrase from the Laymen’s For- 
eign Missions Appraisal and call the task of these 
fifteen people, “Rethinking the Denomination.” 
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Nevertheless, the Commission will fail in its 
task if it stops here and makes no effort to grap- 
ple with our real problem. Not one of these 
matters to which it must give a year’s attention 
strikes at the root of our difficulties. All pro-. 
posals made at Washington concern mechanics, 
whereas our primary need is one of dynamics. Of 
what use are blue print surveys of a machine, 
gear shifts or wheel changes, or more accurate 
articulation of cogs, if the power in the machine 
is lacking? We have lost adynamic. There is 
no longer among us a driving urge to share the 
gospel with the world. We have lost an impel- 
ling conviction so finely expressed by the mis- 
sionary conference at Jerusalem five years ago: 


We cannot live without Christ and we cannot bear 
to think of men living without Him. Christ is our 
motive and Christ is our end. We must give noth- 
ing less. We can give nothing more. 


But how can we give the world something that 
we ourselves no longer have? It is futile to at- 
tempt to reorganize the denomination if its 
motivating missionary spirit is no stronger after 
reorganization than it was before. As Baptists 
we will make no further progress until that mis- 
sionary urge and that impelling conviction are 
recovered. Stanley Jones summarized it well: 
“We cannot go farther until we go deeper.” 

So the Commission was handed a bigger as- 
signment at Washington than anybody imagined. 
How complacently we referred all proposals for 
change to fifteen people and then serenely went 
back home. However, we cannot shift this bur- 
den so easily for it bears heavily on all of us. 
Some rejuvenation of our organization is doubt- 
less needed. Far more essential is a revival of our 
denominational life. This is our real problem. 
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Czechoslovakia 
Is Fifteen Years Old 


HE Republic of Czechoslovakia, one of the most 

firmly established of the new countries that 
emerged out of the war, celebrates its 15th birthday 
on October 28th. During these 15 years the na- 
tion’s guiding genius has been the venerable Presi- 
dent Thomas Garrigue Masaryk. In 1918 he had 
come to Washington to plead the cause of “the peo- 
ples of Bohemia, Moravia, part of Silesia and Slo- 
vakia who had decided of their own free will to 
unite for the purpose of a single sovereign state.” 
’ On October 28, 1918, the Republic of Czechoslo- 
vakia was formally constituted. Recognized by 
liberty-loving America, Dr. Masaryk returned to 
his native land as first President. 

Northern Baptists have a denominational inter- 
est in this new land. Back in the war the march of 
the Czechoslovak soldiers across Siberia was one 
of its memorable episodes. A typhus epidemic 
broke out. Dr. H. W. Newman, Baptist medical 
missionary in South China, volunteered his serv- 
ices. With the approval of the Board, he spent 
many weeks as a Major in the Red Cross with these 
soldiers in Siberia. This service nearly cost him 
his life for he himself contracted the terrible disease. 
Fortunately he recovered. This ministry of mercy 
makes an heroic chapter in missionary service. 

There are about 3,000 Baptists in Czechoslovakia. 
They have a fine theological school at Prague under 
the leadership of Dr. H. Prochazka. The Pea- 
body-Montgomery Orphanage has long had the 
loving interest of American Baptist women. In the 
Baptist movement in Czechoslovakia, the pioneer 
was the veteran Henry Novotny, father of John 
Novotny and of Prof. Joseph Novotny of the Inter- 
national Baptist Seminary in Orange, N. J. It is of 
interest also to note that President Masaryk’s sister- 
in-law, Dr. Evelyn Garrigue, is a member of the 
Sixth Ave. Baptist Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Depression Causes Big Enrolment in 
Vacation Bible Schools 


URING the past summer 281 Vacation Bible 
Schools were conducted by the Protestant 
churches of New York and vicinity. This is 18 more 
than in the summer of 1982. Approximately 30,000 
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children were enrolled while teaching staff totalled 
2,493, most of whom served as volunteers. The en- 
rolment exceeded that of a year ago by nearly 20%. 
Rev. W. M. Howlett, Secretary for Religious Edu- 
cation of the New York Federation of Churches, 
attributes the larger enrolment to the depression 
because so many families remained in town for the 
summer. Whatever the reason, the Vacation Bible 
School idea again demonstrated its usefulness in 
bringing together unutilized church buildings, un- 
employed teachers and idle children from the city 
streets. In speaking of the street as a training center 
for children, a prominent sociologist said recently, 
“The city street confers no degrees and grants no 
diplomas; but it educates with fatal precision.” 


Militarism Demands Huge Sums 
and Vast Equipment 


HE cartoon by Mr. Wells on page 451 in depict- 

ing so grimly the cost of militarism is no exag- 
geration. For war is expensive. It commands 
many men, demands huge sums of money, requires 
immense equipment. 

According to The World Tomorrow, of the five 
leading powers, the United States in the fiscal year 
1933 comes first in the size of its budget for national 
defense. The total is $632,466,000. Next comes 
France with $501,466,400; third, England with 
$500,411,400; Japan with her expedition into Man- 
churia and China, reports $328,623,161; while Italy 
comes fifth with $250,218,200. The five budgets 
total $2,213,185,161—a rather modest sum to be 
spent every year in preparation for war! The same 
nations maintain 1,936,498 men under arms in active 
service with 15,315,000 more in reserve. France 
leads with 647,000 in active service and 6,328,000 in 
reserve. Italy is a close second with 480,640 and 
6,017,500 respectively. The United States is last 
with 132,067 actives and 307,120 reserves. In 
naval strength, however, the United States is sec- 
ond with 1,112,40 total tonnage in warships built or 
building January 1, 1933, exceeded only by England 
with 1,222,424. Japan is third with 809,726, while 
France and Italy are fourth and fifth respectively. 
In military airplanes France leads with 3,244. The 
United States is second with 3,014, Japan is third 
with 2,822, Italy fourth with 2,688 and England fifth 
with 1,900 military airplanes. 
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These terrifying figures add emphasis to a com- 
ment which The Literary Digest culled from The 
Atlanta Journal, “The nations must come to peace 
or they will go to pieces.” 


The Degrading Influence of 
American Movies in Japan 


steer ce American people, missionary- 
minded as well as those not interested in foreign 
missions, have long been concerned over the evil 
influence of American moving picture films in the 
Far East. Another protest is voiced by Rev. J. F. 
Gressitt, Baptist missionary in Tokyo, who writes 
in The Japan Christian Graphic: “Our churches 
are doing constructive work, but there are legions 
of demoralizing influences. The worst, perhaps, 
are American films and a host of questionable cafés. 
Many of the films are those barred from showing 
in the United States: the producers get by with all 
they can here as in America. American films have 
done much in changing manners and morals wher- 
ever they have gone, sometimes for the better; but 
all too often they have degraded tastes and morals. 
Who is responsible for permitting the export of such 
filth from our country? I believe American Chris- 
tians can do something about it if they will!” 
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American foreign missionaries in Japan have 
difficulties enough without being called upon to con- 
tend with some that are exported by the very 
country from which they themselves have come. 
Every parent in the United States is aware of the 
“menace of the movies” as he sees his children grow- 
ing into adolescence. American movies are just as 
menacing in Japan. 


A Decline in Bible Distribution: 
Does It Mean Less Bible Reading? 


CCORDING to the 117th annual report of the 
American Bible Society, the Bible in whole or in 

part has been translated in 936 languages and dia- 
lects. Last year 8,667,156 copies in 176 different 
languages were distributed. For the first time in 
eight years the annual distribution dropped below 
9,000,000 copies. Does this signify a decline in 
Bible reading or is the decrease due to the depression? 
At least in China the disturbed conditions are not 
to blame. Notwithstanding the difficulties arising 


through war and the disruption of work at the Bible 
Society’s headquarters in Shanghai, the Report states 
that the number of Bibles distributed in China was 
the largest in any year since the beginning of evangel- 
Apparently a decline in Bible reading 


ical effort. 











This temple is 
one of the most 
beautiful build- 
ings at the 
World’s Fair in 
Chicago. It is 
visited by 
thousands of 
people every 
day. The roof 
is covered 
with pure gold 
leaf. It is said 
to have cost 
$25,000 








BUDDHISM COMES TO CHICAGO 


The Golden Temple of Jehol 


It is a replica of 
the celebrated 
Chinese Lama 
Temple of Man- 
churia. It was 
copied most 
faithfully by 
North Chinese 
architects and 
in 28,000 pieces 
shipped to Chi- 
cago. Here it 
was put together 
like a gigantic 
jig-saw puzzle 
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must account for the drop in Bible distribution else- 
where. Perhaps the reader can furnish the answer. 
How long is it since you bought a new Bible? How 
regularly do you read it now? Your own practice is 
probably not far different from that of thousands of 


ODERNISTIC in design, 
but distinctly ecclesiastical 
in effect, the Hall of Religion 
stands on the lake shore at the 
Chicago World’s Fair. Perhaps 
you were there. It was estimated 
that during the summer months 
more than 10,000 people visited 
the Hall of Religion every day. 
The building is 400 feet long. 
Within are religious exhibits, pre- 
senting the concepts of religious 
teaching and activities and their 
contribution to the spiritual 
growth and welfare of humanity. 
An assembly hall seats 300, for 
lectures and conferences, and has 
a lighted stage for pageants. 





Main Entrance and Tower of 
the Hall of Religion at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago 








Religion at the World’s Fair 


There is still time for you to visit the 
CENTURY OF ProGREss EXPOSITION 


The Fair is open daily until 
Nov. 1st. If you go, be sure 
to see the Hall of Religion 


Fine cooperative exhibits of 
the Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Methodist and Baptist churches 
occupy the large exhibit hall, the 
displays being topical rather than 
denominational. 

By diagrams, enlarged photo- 
graphs illustrating social and 
teaching work, and by exhibits of 
religious literature, the following 
phases of work are featured: re- 
ligious education, colleges and 
seminaries, publications, social 
service, home and foreign mis- 
sions, hospitals, homes, preach- 
ing, evangelism and social justice. 

In the center of the rotunda in 
a glass case, surrounded by an ec- 
clesiastical walnut railing, is the 
Great Chalice of Antioch, an an- 
cient silver bowl, which some be- 
lieve to have been used by the 
Apostles. It is the property of 
Fahim Kouchakji of New York. 
It is insured for $300,000 and is 
guarded day and night. 

Eight large mural paintings 
surround the rotunda. A small 
chapel for meditation adjoins the 
rotunda. The Exhibit Hall also 
features the original painting 
“The Nazarene” by Col. Todd. 

The American Bible Society 
displays examples of the 936 lan- 
guages into which the Bible has 
been translated. A globe, five 
feet in diameter, shows the So- 


other Christians. 
tists to undertake the reading of the New Testa- 


ment through during the twenty weeks beginning 
with October 1st should start for many a new habit 
of daily devotional Bible reading. 
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The summons to Northern Bap- 


ciety’s Bible distribution centers. 
A feature of the Bible exhibit is 
the work for the blind. 

The social and teaching work 
of the Salvation Army is shown 
by paintings and diagrams. A 
frieze 70 feet long portrays the 
work of the Army in 83 countries 
and colonies. 

Episcopalians have a complete- 
ly furnished altar, where a noon- 
day service is conducted. Chris- 
tian Scientists and the Mormons 
have space for their exhibits, and 
the Roman Catholic Mass is cele- 
brated in the Pullman chapel car 
“Saint Paul.” The Jews show a 
model of the Ark of the Covenant. 


Ni 
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Interior of the Golden Temple 
of Jebol. An image of Buddha 
can be seen at the left 
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The Rise and Fall 
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of the Country Church 


An informing analysis of what has happened to 
the rural church in the United States and what 
must be done to safeguard its future and to en- 









EW institutions 

havefaced somany 
trials and changes as 
the country church. 
Once the cross-road 
meeting-house domi- 
nated rural life, influ- 
enced political trends, 
inspired educational 
activities and was the 
center of social life. 
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standing idle or barely 
existing. They play an insignificant part in the 
life of the rural people of the United States. 

When the west beckoned to ambitious families, 
the country church, especially in the east, felt 
the first shock of migrations. Somewhat later, 
and in some cases simultaneously, growing indus- 
trial centers in the valleys and by railroad ter- 
minals attracted thousands to the cities. This 
meant depopulated rural areas, abandoned 
farms and defeated rural churches. 

By 1900 rural America began to feel the influx 
of the foreign-born. The recent census reveals 
the astounding fact that out of approximately 
seven million people in New England, no less 
than five million are classified as of “foreign 
stock.” There are towns in Connecticut like 
Lebanon, Colchester, Willington and others 
where the immigrant outnumbers the native-born 
by almost three to one. All these changes had a 
profound effect upon rural religion and churches. 

Religion like all other human interests has 
been colored by the times and conditions which 
it faced. And when the country-side became 
populated by the foreign-born, as was the case in 


large its place in the spiritual life of America 








By Epwin F. Sunpt 


New England, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and the Dakotas, the native population drifted 
to the cities in quest of more favorable living. 
The rural church inevitably felt the impact. 
Hundreds of churches, once active and prosper- 
ous, could not successfully adjust their program 
tothenewday. They closed theirdoors. They 
stand there today—forsaken, neglected, mute 
but effective testimony of the decline of rural 
religion. 

In 1900 the census showed that there were 
130,000 town and country churches in the United 
States. By 1920 this number had been reduced 
to 101,000. More recent estimates place the 
number as 90,000 with no sign indicating an up- 
ward trend. 

A few generations ago the country church 
faced no serious distractions. Prior to 1900 
there were no paved highways, no automobiles, 
only a few rural high schools, and no movies. 
Practically all social functions in the town were 
centered in the church. There were no clubs 
and societies competing for the interests of rural 
people. The church was the monarch of all it 
surveyed. 

Sunday services were an integral part of rural 
life. Everybody was supposed to attend. Sat- 
urday was a day of preparation for the “meet- 
ing.” Clothes were prepared and children duly 
washed. Even harness and carriage, if the fam- 
ily had them, were painstakingly polished and 
cleaned. Church-going was a great public occa- 
sion, a fashion parade of a sort. Proud was the 
landowner who could muster a fine team of horses 
and drive up to the “stalls” behind the church. 
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A lovely village church 
in Minnesota 


The service was long and 
tedious. It usually began at 10 
A.M. and continued well into 
mid-afternoon. There was an 
hour of “nooning” at 12 o’clock 
when families visited, gossiped 
and initiated minor business 
transactions, although the latter 


was not approved by the min- 
ister or church. Children were 
“seen but not heard.” The long 
sermons and prayers grew into 
tedious lengths while the faith- 
ful church-goers made a desper- 
ate effort to conceal their weari- 


ness. 
Ministers were paid anywhere 
from $200 to $600 per year. But 


Below: A finely equipped, modern, 
and well-located country church in 
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A modern village church 
in Connecticut 


they were learned men, fre- 
quently able orators and recog- 
nized theologians. Quite often 
they. tutored young folk who 
wished to prepare for college. 
The State Library in Hartford 
has a large collection of books 
and leaflets, sermons and de- 
bates by these religious leaders— 
suggesting their ability and cul- 
ture. Many are the successful 
business men, professors, college 
presidents, lawyers and nation- 
ally known religious leaders who 
were first nurtured by some able 
and inspiring country preacher. 

In the early years great con- 
troversies swept the church. 


Center: A country church on Long 
Island. Below: A rural church in 
Pennsylvania 
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The question of baptism was debated pro and 
con. Temperance societies were already numer- 
ous and the right or wrong of foreign missions 
was fervently discussed. These were active, 
throbbing days for the church. Ministers were 
fearless and preached the gospel without diluting 
it with modern ideas. Sunday was a day of 
rest; church-going almost compulsory; immoral- 
ity the sure cause for dismissal from church 
membership. Severe theological opinions ruled 
the country pulpit. 

God was a stern, harsh taskmaster who un- 
failingly rewarded the righteous and punished 
the wicked. Heaven and hell were as literal and 
real as was the Devil himself. And folks 
trembled when men like Jonathan Edwards de- 
scribed the horrors of eternal punishment. The 
term “evolution” was unheard of and ministers 
generally were of a high grade, well educated, 
respected caliber. 

All this has changed. Modern life has played 
havoc with rural religion. The church of the 
country-side is no longer the powerful influence 
it was. There are innumerable attractions now, 
nearby cities, theaters, movies, libraries, dance 
halls, clubs and societies like the “Y” and others, 
eagerly seeking to serve people everywhere. 
The country church has not been able to meet 
the problems of the new day; yet it faces a re- 
markable opportunity just now. 





Often the country church of yesterday became the strong suburban church of today. This happened in Newton 
Centre, Massachusetts, whose First Baptist Church was a country meeting-house when Newton Centre was a village. 
It is now one of the strong suburban churches in the denomination 
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There is a distinct movement back to the 
country. City people drive out there. They 
work in the shops and factories and live in the 
country. Thousands of abandoned farms have 
been reclaimed. In 1932 no less than 600,000 
people returned to the farm. Industrial leaders 
like Henry Ford are advocating small scale farm- 
ing for city laborers. Country life is no longer 
isolated or devoid of comforts. All through 
rural districts in any part of the land, farm homes 
can be found as modern as any city dwellings. 

Telephones, mail deliveries, daily newspapers 
are everywhere. Splendid roads and speedy 
automobiles make the city accessible. Where 
youngsters were treated to a trip to the city once 
a year, in many cases they now go there daily. 
Education has made it possible for the rural 
youth to go to high school, college and trade and 
normal schools if he so desires. Rural life, in 
short, is modern, busy, comfortable. Machinery 
has transformed farm labor. Itisno longer quite 
the drudgery it was. Out of 32 million people 
living upon the farms, 46 per cent own their 
homes. There are 20 million automobiles, more 
or less comfortable and efficient, upon the land. 

But all this has substantially changed the task 
of the country church. Preaching services, 
long or short, no longer attract multitudes. This 
is the problem which must be met. Rural re- 
ligion cannot prosper without active churches. 


YESTERDAY AND TODAY IN NEWTON CENTRE 
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Church attendance everywhere in the country 

ispoor. In Maine, according to reliable surveys, 
only 8.3 per cent of the population in communi- 
ties of 1,000 people or less go to church. I have 
seen communities where the percentage runs 
even lower. I know of large sections in Indiana 
and Ohio and Iowa where not one church is open. 
There is not enough money to pay the preacher. 
In one Ohio township of 14,000 people with 
13 churches, on a given Sunday morning only 
900 people were in church. It has been esti- 
mated that out of 47 million people living in 
rural towns and open country places, more than 
40 million seldom go to religious services. We 
know that there are 13 million children and young 
people in this group who do not attend any Sun- 
day school. And any traveler through the 
country-side can readily locate abandoned meet- 
ing-houses. 

On the other hand, over-churching in small 
towns and villages presents a serious problem. 
Exhaustive surveys indicate that it requires a 
population of from 800 to 1,000 to maintain one 
church of 250 members. This number, 250, is 
judged necessary to provide a full-time ministry 
and to pay all costs. But I can name a hundred 
communities with a population of less than 500 
with anywhere from five to ten churches. I 
know one town with 1,600 people that has 14 
churches! 

This creates unhappy divisions and often re- 
sults in an actual over-taxation, religiously, upon 
the community. It is obvious that 1,600 people 
cannot support 14 ministers. If these men re- 
ceived $1,500 per year, a very modest income, 
the total religious taxation would be $21,000 
annually. No rural people, or city folk, could 
possibly maintain that. 

This inability to pay adequate salaries has led 
to a cheapening of the ministry and the employ- 
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ment of inadequately trained leaders. In 1920 
the average income of 65,000 country pastors in 
the United States was only $1,029. By 1932 
this figure had been reduced to less than $900. 
The modern country preacher must maintain a 
car. He cannot serve his scattered people un- 
less he has means of transportation. A sum of 
$350 a year is required for that. Frequently, in 
order to make a living, the country pastor serves 
two to five churches. This means less time for 
pastoral calling and detailed attention to each 
field. Two-fifths of all rural churches are min- 
istered to by non-resident preachers. These 
churches seldom make progress. In Indiana 
alone 500 rural churches have a preaching serv- 
ice only once each month. Clearly the future 
of the country church is not cheerful. 

There are signs, however, of increasing con- 
cern and cooperation. More and more, rural 
people feel the need for an active, vigorous 
church. To secure the grade of leadership they 
deserve, cooperation is necessary. Church pro- 
grams cannot be limited to preaching services. 
There are social, recreational, educational needs 
which must be met. Religion in the country 
must minister to every phase of human living. 
There is no escaping the duty of the church. 
Nor will people attend dull church services. 

The romance of the country church has indeed 
been filled with rich and varied contributions. 
Now the new day calls for active leadership, able 
preachers, far-reaching movements of coopera- 
tion. The future of the country church depends 
upon the ability of rural people to cooperate and 
the willingness of denominations to face the rural 
church problem together. It is not a task for 
this or that group to meet alone. It must be met 
unitedly, fearlessly, in the spirit which places life 
above institutions and people above labels. 
This is the only way out. 
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* PERSONALITIES ° 


Intimate News of Women 
and Men of Achievement 


The King Honors Catherine L. Mabie 


AnotuHer Baptist Missionary has been publicly 
honored by the Belgian Government. Dr. Cath- 
erine L. Mabie, for 35 years a medical missionary in 
Africa, is the first appointee of the Woman’s Board 
in the Belgian Congo mission to be so recognized. 
The King of Belgium has conferred upon her the 
decoration of La Croix de Chevalier de VOrdre 
Royal du Lion. In a remarkable way Dr. Mabie 
through the years has combined a love for her 
medical work with a desire to free the people among 
whom she serves from fear and superstition. More- 
over, to her “medicine and surgery are parables 
through which she seeks to inter- 


accomplished for these ostracized tribes. Yet 
even this notable piece of social and moral re- 
construction cannot escape the blighting touch of 
the depression. The Baptist mission and the 
British government have alike been compelled to 
reduce appropriations. So Mr. Bawden is trans- 
ferred to Madras where he becomes treasurer of the 
South India mission and pastor of the Vepery Bap- 
tist church. In addition he takes charge of the 
Madras-Telugu field evangelistic work. Thus three 
tasks big enough to command the full time of three 
men are assigned to one man. How complacently 
Baptists load burdens on their missionaries! As for 
Kavali, fortunately Mr. Bawden had the foresight to 

train two assistants. They will 





pret the love of Christ.” 


A Record Journey 
from India 


IT Is PROBABLE that Dr. J. C. 
Robbins, who returned from India 
in order to attend the Washington 
Convention, holds the record for 
speedy travel from Rangoon to 
New York. Sailing on a fast 
steamship from Rangoon, he 
reached Calcutta in time to catch 
the overland mail and express 
train to Bombay. Here he made 
immediate connection with a ship 
sailing through the Red Sea and 
across the Mediterranean to 
Naples. A local train brought 
him to Rome where he boarded the 
“Rome Express.” This carried 
him swiftly to Paris where he caught the boat train 
for Cherburg and the S.S. Europa which crossed 
the Atlantic in less than five days. He reached New 
York exactly 27 days after leaving Rangoon. The 
world has grown immensely smaller since Adoniram 
Judson sailed from America on the Caravan, 120 
years ago. 





Three Men’s Tasks Assigned to One Man 


WHo HAS NOT HEARD of “Sam” Bawden’s criminal 
tribes? For more than 20 years he has been super- 
intendent of the Criminal Settlement at Kavali, 
It is impossible to estimate the good 


South India. 








Catherine L. Mabie, M.D., 
Thirty-five years in Belgian Congo 


continue on the reduced budget. 


For Cooperation between 
Jews and Christians 


Dr. Rosert A. ASHwortn, Edi- 
tor of The Baptist until its merger 
with The Christian Century, has 
been appointed Educational Secre- 
tary of the National Conference of 
Jews and Christians. This organ- 
ization of Protestants, Roman 
Catholics and Jews seeks to bring 
about “mutual understanding and 
cooperation.” It is headed by 
three chairmen, each representing 
one of the groups, viz., Newton D. 
Baker for Protestants, Prof. J. H. 
Hayes of Columbia University for 
Catholics, and Roger W. Strauss 
for Jews. Dr. Ashworth began his 
new work September Ist, with office at the Confer- 
ence Headquarters, 289 Fourth Ave., New York. 





Dr. Shailer Mathews Goes to India 


ALTHOUGH HE HAS RETIRED as Dean of the Divinity 
School at Chicago, Dr. Shailer Mathews has no in- 
tention of being idle. He has been appointed 
Barrows Lecturer in India for the winter of 1933— 
1934. He sailed from New York September 9th. 


‘His first appointment will be Rangoon, Burma, in 


November. Later lecture engagements are booked 
for Madras, Calcutta, Lahore and Bombay. He is 
assured of a hearty welcome by missionaries. 
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Wedding ceremonies in India 
and marriage customs in Africa 
as described by three witnesses 








HERE COMES THE BRIDE! 


The royal wedding procession in Kengtung 
which Mr. Raney describes in this article 
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And So They 


Were Married! 


A royal wedding in Kengtung to which 
the bridegroom came with a retinue of 
one hundred people and for which the 
wedding banquet had to be trans- 
ported more than three hundred miles 
across the hills of Burma 


By J. LEsTER RANEY 







= N the peaceful town of Kengtung 
everything was bustling with 
excitement. There was to be 
a wedding at the Hawgyi, or 
palace of the local ruler. Six 

MG days of festivals and feasting 
=. brought together all Kengtung 
state. The population of the town trebled as 
the people came in for the wedding of their 
princess, Sao Nang Hsu Hkan Da. The prince 
had arrived for the wedding with seven lorries 
and a retinue of almost a hundred men, women 
and children. 

The bridegroom, Chao (Sao) Inhtranone, was 
the third son of the ruler of Chieng-mai in Siam. 
At one time the rulers of Northern Siam were 
enemies of the rulers of Kengtung. The old 
Dowager Mahadevi still remembers the raids 
made on their town when many of the inhabi- 
tants were carried off in slavery. So it was with 
a bit of anxiety that they watched Chao Inhtra- 
none’s visit last May until they saw that he was 
in love with one of the princesses. 

Arriving at the palace we had a brief wait for 
the bridal party. The courtyard was thronged 
with a colorful crowd. At one end of the hall 
where the wedding was to take place was a long 
raised platform, the back of which was draped 
with pale blue brocade. In the center sat the 
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Sawbwagyi together with his family and the im- 
mediate family of the bridegroom. The Saw- 
bwagyi (Kengtung native ruler) was in his state 
robes of rich green and gold brocade embroidered 
with flowers and a turban of the same color. 
The Queen and the younger daughters wore 
brightly colored dresses, but the four older 
half-sisters of the bride ) 
wore dresses of vivid green 
and gold. Each wore jew- 
els of different precious 
stones. 

The bride arrived first, 
in a car decorated with 
brightly colored streamers 
and flowers, surrounded 
by pages carrying the 
ceremonial umbrellas. 
She was dressed as were 
her sisters, except that her 
skirt was of a gold yellow, 
shot through with gold, 
and her coat was highly 
embroidered with gold 
flowers. She proceeded 
down the hall with her 
four bridesmaids to take 
her place on the dais be- 
fore her father the Saw- 
bwagyi, on her knees. Af- 
ter many minutes the 


Islands. 

















THE BRIDEGROOM AND HIS BRIDE 


Do they look happy? By way of contrast study 
the faces of the young people in the lower picture, 
taken at a Christian wedding in the Philippine 
The groom is the man in the dark coat 
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bridegroom arrived at the hall riding an ele- 
phant. His huge gold umbrella indicated his 
rank. His costume was as gorgeous as that of 
his bride. He wore Siamese dress, cream silk 
coat with stripes each of a different shade, red, 
dull rose, orchid, plum, and peach-blossom, with 
white silk stockings and brown shoes. He made 
his way into the hall after 
dismounting, followed by 
his best man, and took his 
place beside his patient 
bride. For some_ time 
nothing happened. Then 
the Sawbwagyi gave in- 
structions. Two attend- 
ants came forward on 
their knees, offering to 
bride and bridegroom a 
large gold bowl containing 
flowers, candles, fruit and 
rice. Into these bowls 
they dipped their hands 
and scattered the rice over 
the fruits. The bowls 
were then carried out. 
One of the magistrates 
then read a prayer and the 
ceremony was over. It 
must have taken about 
thirty minutes. 

The three-tiered wed- 
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ding cake had been made by the wives of British 
officials at Loimwe and was decorated with 
horseshoes and oak leaves made of beaten silver 
which were given to the lady guests. During 
the tea the bride and bridegroom came among 
the guests with bowls of artificial silk roses made 
in Siam and handkerchiefs made up to resemble 
animals, and tiny little pencils, and gave one of 
each to the guests, a Siamese custom. 

On the next day occurred the “Hair Washing 
Ceremony.” Everyone came to the hall as be- 
fore. The bride wore an apricot gown with a 
glittering gold brocade coat. The groom wore 
his wedding robes, except that instead of the 
conical shaped crown with little wings that he 
had worn the day before he had on a turban. 
They knelt on the dais as before while a much 
longer prayer was read by the same magistrate. 
They were then led out into the garden and stood 
on a raised platform surrounded by umbrella 
holders, while the floor around them was 
sprinkled with ordinary water into which a 
special bean had been put. This ceremony was 
a bit of a disappointment to us for we had ex- 
pected to see a real hair washing ceremony in- 
stead of the degenerate form of it we witnessed. 
Then chairs were brought and the Sawbwagyi 
with all his guests sat and watched the dances of 
the various hill tribes: E. Kaw, Lahu, Lisu, and 
Kachin. They danced in turn their interesting 





The Kengtung royal palace where the princess and the prince were married. All the food served 
at the wedding banquet in the throne room had to be carried overland 300 miles 





The four bridesmaids at the Kengtung wedding 


dances depicting their animistic beliefs and 
showing the swaying of the paddy and other 
crops. 

Siamese dancing opera provided a delightful 


i evening. This was furnished by the family 


servants of the bridegroom; only girls from the 


ow 
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ages of six to fourteen took part init. The girls 
are put through an intensive training course and 
at the age of six are permitted to take part. 
When they become fourteen they are replaced 
by younger girls. A troupe of some thirty chil- 
dren is needed to depict the family folklore and 
tales of history. With the help of a hidden 
chorus these children act out the parts. Much 
attention is paid to the graceful movement of the 
body, hands and arms, almost to the exclusion of 
muscular exertion. The children themselves do 
not do any singing. It is done for them by the 
hidden chorus with a leader. The players, how- 
ever, speak for themselves on suitable occasions 
during the performance. 

This happy. occasion was brought to a close by 
a wedding banquet in the throne room of the 
Hawgyi. The long table seating forty-five 
guests was prettily decorated and the delicious 
food made us marvel, for we remembered that 
all of it had to be brought overland 300 


On his visit to Bhimpur in Bengal- 
Orissa, Dr. J. C. Robbins witnessed 
a Christian wedding that was in 
marked contrast to that described by 
Mr. Raney in Kengtung 


By JoserH C. Ropsins 


N Bhimpur we had an interesting glimpse into 
another phase of the life of the people. We 
attended an Indian Christian wedding. 

It was a decided contrast to the weddings to 
which we are accustomed in America. The 
bride was dressed in a magenta sari. She wore 
a wreath of marigolds, and she carried a bou- 
quet of marigolds. The bridegroom wore white. 
The bride wept copiously throughout the cere- 
mony, even when the maidens of the congrega- 
tion sang a song about the “bride’s laughter.” 
We were told that this was the custom, even 
when, as in this instance, the bride is well pleased 
with the bridegroom and happy to marry him. 
After the ceremony we saw another wedding 








When A Happy Bride Wept! 
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miles from the rail head at Taunggyi. The ex- 
cellence of the banquet spoke of some clever 
managing and planning in the catering of these 
guests. Many speeches were made and re- 
sponded to. After the ladies had left the room 
the bridegroom was carried shoulder high round 
the table to the singing of “For he’s a jolly good 
fellow,” while the Sawbwagyi sat and chuckled! 

By way of contrast Kengtung two days later 
witnessed another wedding. It was not so 
widely heralded and compared with the number 
of guests it was most insignificant in size. But 
to our minds it far surpassed the other, for it was 
a Christian wedding. Saya San Twe, one of our 
teachers at the Shan Mission, took Ma Hla Thein 
to be his wife. The bridal couple proceeded 
down the prettily decorated aisle with Saya Ma 
Hannah as bridesmaid and Saya Ca Ui as best 
man to stand before Rev. J. H. Telford who 
united them as man and wife according to our 
Christian marriage ordinance. 





custom. The bride and bridegroom walked 
slowly to the church gate, which was shut against 
them until the bridegroom “bought his way out” 
with coins for the village children. A crowd of 
young people were holding the gate, and the 
bridegroom began the customary bargaining 
with them. First he offered them paper; this 
was indignantly refused. Next he tried some 
small coins, but these, too, were not acceptable. 
Finally for a rupee (30¢) the gate was opened, 
and he and his bride were permitted to go on 
their way. 

That evening we were invited to attend the 
wedding feast, served in the courtyard of the 
bride’s home. The Santals keep their homes ex- 
quisitely clean, and the most exacting New Eng- 
land housekeeper could have found no fault with 
the well swept dirt floor that made the court- 
yard of the home. We sat on the slightly raised 
floor of the veranda. We ate our rice and curry 
from plates of plantain leaves—with our fingers, 
of course, and after the meal our hands were cere- 
monially washed for us. 
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The work among the dense population of this 
Bengal-Orissa field, with its three language 
groups of Oriyas, Bengalis and Santals, presents 
difficulties; but the missionaries, although a 
small group, are singularly united. They are 
working together toward the best solution of 
their common problems. 

There is a growing interest in Christianity on 
the part of the people. Rev. John Howard of 
Midnapore is finding open doors among the 
Koras, an aboriginal people, and already nearly 
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150 have been baptized. The Santal Christian 
community is growing, and when the primary 
education project is put into effect there should 
be a marked development among them. The 
wide interest in education will call for the train- 
ing of Christian young men as village school 
teachers. The increase in accessions among il- 
literates is necessitating some program of adult 
education. : 

This is a day of opportunity in Bengal-Orissa, 
and the missionaries are alert to meet it. 


An All Night Wedding Feast 


A marriage in Belgian Congo in 

which the bride, completely covered 

by a sheet, marches in stately proces- 

sion to the home prepared for her by 
the bridegroom 


By KATHERINE SHUMWAY FREAS 


HE marriage cus- 
toms here are so 
very complicated. 
The arrangement 
and payment of 
money, and many 
gifts to all mem- 
bers of the bride’s 
family have to be 
agreed upon and 
made through the 
elders of the fam- 
ily. All must be 
completed before 
the marriage can 
take place. This 
requires a_ long 
period of time 
since the payments are exorbitant in relation 
to the bridegroom’s salary. Then the final ar- 
rangements often take weeks, involving trips 
back and forth from the village of the groom to 
the village of the bride and to the villages of the 
relatives most concerned. 





A week ago we had the fun and interest of see- 
ing the completion of a native wedding in our 
village. It was the wedding of Dianni, one of 
our best-liked medical assistants. He was about 
to receive the bride into his house. They were 
married in church in the morning. Previously 
all the final gifts were received at the bride’s 
house. Now she was coming with her relatives 
who carried her gifts. 

Before her arrival we had the opportunity to 
inspect Dianni’s house. It was scrupulously 
clean. An enclosure of palm branches had been 
made in front where the tables and benches 
(borrowed from school) were set for the guests. 
Chairs had been placed for the bridal party, cov- 
ered with aprons—for added dignity, I suppose. 
Two tables were spread with cloths. In the tiny 
middle room of the house a smaller table was 
spread, on which were all the accumulated cups 
and glasses of the village for the refreshments. 
There was a small, neat cupboard and a small 
shelf holding a little hat rack supporting two 
hats—great wealth! To the left and in front of 
this room, but entered from the outside, was the 
kitchen. It was bare, awaiting the pots of the 
bride who would cook over a fire on the floor for 
which she would gather all the wood. 

Opening off the right of the central room was 
a tiny little bedroom. The bed was scrupulously 
clean, spread with sheets and blankets, and care- 
fully made. At the head were two pillows on 


which outline work had been artistically done in 
green thread, including initials of both. Upon 
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our exclamations Dianni explained that he had 
done this himself, having first drawn the designs. 
Mrs. Engwall had supplied the thread. We were 
delighted with the appearance of this little home. 

Soon we heard shouts. “They’re coming! 
They’re coming!” Dianni rushed down to the 
entrance of the path into the village to join his 
bride and her party. 

Then began their pompous procession. First 
came two couples abreast each under an um- 
brella, Dianni and an older relative of his wife’s 
and Makime, the “best man,” with another fe- 
male relative. Behind the first woman and led 
along by her as if she were attached to her, came 
the bride entirely hidden by a sheet which cov- 
ered her from her head almost to her feet. 
(Poor thing, she couldn’t have been able to walk 
very comfortably.) Behind her in single file 
followed about 25 of her female relatives, all 
dressed in gala array, carrying her gifts on their 
heads, and singing a chant of some kind. Many 
were shaking rattles of various kinds in rhythmic 
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fashion. Native pots and cloths containing 
food, cloth, other kettles and household articles 
of various kinds made up the gifts. A few more 
umbrellas completed the picture. 

This splendid and musical procession now 
wound its way along the main street of the vil- 
lage, zig-zagging from house to house, first to 
one side of the street then to the other, to re- 
ceive a wedding gift from each house of any con- 
sequence. In former days, and probably now in 
many villages, each house was supposed to give 
a drink of palm wine. Nowa “meye” or “franc” 
is given (114 or 8 cents; relatively 50¢ or $1.00) . 
When the gift was received the bride would send 
the word down the line and they would all kneel, 
or rather crouch low and say “Aketi! Aketi!” 
(Thank you! Thank you!) in unison. 

Finally the groom’s house was reached. The 
procession entered the palm branch enclosure. 
Here, after certain rites, the bride was “unveiled” 
from her sheet and the feast begun. With sing- 
ing and shouting, this lasted through the night. 








BOUT two months ago triplets 
ak were born in our hospital. 
The mother had had seven chil- 
dren, only one of which was living. 
Then came these three girls. They 
were quite the pets of the hospital 
until they went home. Then the 
public health nurses took them 
over. We knew that their parents were poor 
when they were in the hospital but we were not 
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A Proud Mother of China 


By Hazet, TAYLOR OF SHANGHAI 









prepared for what we found when we went to 
their home toseethem. The mother and father, 
the eight-year-old daughter and the triplets live, 
eat, and sleep in one tiny room. It has one little 
window and a door opening into a passage-way. 

Triplets are not common in China. So the 
father and mother are very proud of their three 
little girls. Although very poor, they are doing 
their best to take care of them in the right way. 
Even in this tiny little room water is brought in 



















Hazel Taylor and two of 
the Chinese triplets 




































The Margaret Williamson Memorial Hospital in Shanghai. 


Four denominations cooperate in its maintenance 


and the triplets have a bath three times a week. 
The mother doesn’t have enough milk for the 
three babies so milk powder is being supplied for 
their use. 

A friend of the hospital, living in America, sent 
out some money with which we had complete 
sets of clothes made for the babies. It was such 
fun dressing them up in their nice clean clothes 
and the mother was so proud of them. 

The triplets have doubled their weight since 
birth and are looking quite like normal babies 
now. A little help and guidance in a home 
makes all the difference in the world. Logking 
at the place as we did two months ago it seemed 
like a hopeless proposition. Now, however, the 
room looks a little neater, the babies are clean 
and well cared for and the milk bottles and things 
used for the babies are on the table covered with 
a clean cloth. The mother was willing to learn 
and that counts for so much in public health 
work. 

We have so many interesting experiences going 
from home to home, and each day is full of new 
opportunities to help lift the load and make the 
world a brighter place to live in. We are trying 
to teach the mothers the right way, the clean way, 
and the way that will lead their babies into happy 
childhood, strong in mind and body. 
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Chinese nurse with the 
third Chinese triplet 
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America 


Prayer 
UR Father, we give thanks for all that 1s worthy 
and noble in the fair name and broad fame of 
America. Take us to Thy heart that we may be 
mindful of the divine providences upon which the 
highways of the past have been built. May we 
assuredly believe that the nation which knows its 
God is alone enduringly strong. Thou who holdest 
our land in the hollow of Thy hand, pity us in our 
weaknesses, cleanse us from our sins, save us from 
pride. Grant us power to see anew the command- 
ments that secure our foundations, the wisdom that 
safeguards our government, the righteousness that 
protects our democracy, and the spirit that begets 
peace, here and in all the earth. We pray in the 
name of the Prince upon whose shoulders is the 
government of all the universe. Amen. 
From A Book of Invocations, by H. P. Guhse. 


fly Country 


O beautiful, my country. Be thine a nobler care 

Than all thy wealth of commerce, thy harvests 
waving fair. 

Be it thy pride to lift up the manhood of the poor; 

Be thou to the oppresséd fair freedom’s open door. 


For thee our fathers suffered; for thee they toiled 
and prayed. 

Upon thy holy altar their willing lives they laid. 

Thou hast no common birthright, grand memories 
on thee shine; 

The blood of pilgrim nations commingled flows in 


thine. 

O beautiful, our country. Round thee in love we 
draw. 

Thine is the grace of freedom, the majesty of the 
law. 


Be righteousness thy scepter, justice thy diadem; 
And on thy shining forehead be peace the crowning 
gem. Frederick L. Hosmer. 


Scripture Texts 


For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are your ways my ways, saith Jehovah. For as the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts. Isaiah 55: 8, 9. 





QA Page of Devotional Reading Suggested for Columbus Bay, October 12th 


Oh, that there were such a heart in them, that they 
would fear me and keep all my commandments al- 
ways, that it might be well with them, and with 
their children forever. Deut. 5: 29. 


Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin is a re- 
proach to any people. Proverbs 14: 34. 

But ye are an elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, a people for God’s own possession, that ye 
may show forth the excellencies of him who called 
you out of darkness into his marvelous light. 
I Peter 2: 9. 


Thoughts on America 


That this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom.—Abraham Lincoln. 


kk 
God is the one supreme universal need of all hu- 
manity, and that need was never more pronounced 
than in America today.—Gamaliel Bradford. 


y 


We cannot follow Christ in the church and turn 
our back on Him in Congress.—Hugh T. Kerr. 


*k 
You cannot at once preach the religion of Chris- 
tianity and practice the religion of material success, 
which is the creed of a great part of the western 
world and is the true competitor of Christianity for 
the allegiance of mankind.—R. H. Tawney. 


i 

The missionary spirit is not an incident of the 
Christian movement. It is fundamental. Its es- 
sence is the impulsion in the soul of one who has 
experienced in himself God’s redemptive power 
through Christ to bring the good news of that saving 
power to others, to secure in them, if possible, the 
response to that offer, and then to teach them to ob- 
serve the things that Jesuscommanded. The whole 
Christian church has no explanation aside from the 
missionary spirit—From the Indianapolis Conven- 
tion sermon by A. W. Beaven in 1922. 


i 
To Jesus a human life was a divine, imperishable, 
sacred thing. A man’s love and loyalty toward 
Christ is measured by his attitude toward his fellow- 
men, even down to the very least among them. 
—Alva W. Taylor. 
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THE 
fe NATIONES 
BEAUTIFUL 


‘Wasuinoton, D. C., May 24, 1933 
Dear Maime: 

Through the kindness of a friend attending this 
great gathering of Baptists, I found myself a guest 
at the Christian Americanization dinner at the 
Y. W. C. A. Somehow I felt quite at home. But 
I'll confess that before the program was over I 
was convinced that you should have attended the 
Northern Baptist Convention this year rather than 
I. Already I have thought of two ways to econ- 
omize so that both of us can attend the meetings 
at Rochester next May. You see I’m not planning 
to miss that. 

You may thank Mrs. Uncle Sam and her Scribe 
for the length of this letter. I will describe for you 
what took place before the memory of it fades. 

It seemed to me that the Master of Ceremonies 
had assigned them a task well beyond their powers 
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BUILDING THE 


Nation BEAUTIFUL 







A Man slips into a Woman’s Meeting 
in Washington and writes a letter 
to his wife telling her what he saw 


to execute. The Scribe was asked to record and 
Mrs. Uncle Sam to transmit all that was to take 
place that evening. She was charged with the 
responsibility of broadcasting the information to 
all American women. 

The Master of Ceremonies was Mrs. Thomas J. 
Hopkins, of Wayne, Pa., Christian Americaniza- 
tion chairman for Eastern Pennsylvania. She ar- 
ranged the preparation of the program. When she 
introduced Mrs. Uncle Sam, impersonated by Mrs. 
Eleanor Eckhardt Austin and the Scribe, imperson- 
ated by Mrs. Joseph Virga, both of Washington, we 
quit talking and jiggling the ice in our tea glasses 
and paid attention. Auntie’s “Columbia” costume 
and the Scribe’s big book were duly noted even be- 
fore they took their places on the platform. There 
was no lack of interest from the time when they 
entered until Mrs. Uncle Sam summed up her im- 
pressions of the doings. 

First, the Master of Ceremonies reminded us 
that when Nehemiah of old returned to Jerusalem 
to rebuild the walls and restore the burned gates, 
he set the people at their tasks by groups made up 
of families. We agree with the Master of Cere- 
monies in the statement that the beauty of America 
rests upon the integrity of our homes. The Chris- 
tian Americanization workers do not wait for the 
foreign-speaking men and women to seek their aid. 
They are taking Christ with them to homes from 
which will go countless boys and girls—the nation- 
builders of tomorrow. 

These Christian Americanization workers are a 
whole lot like you, Maime. Only you never called 
yourself one. That Mrs. Carlotta Panizzoli, on our 
street, seems a lot perkier since you began calling on 
her. Maybe you'll want to write to the person 
whom the Master of Ceremonies presented next and 
ask her how to organize for this service in our town. 
She’s Mrs. Edwin H. Kinney, national secretary of 
Christian Americanization work. The Master of 


Ceremonies introduced her as the Master Builder, 
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commissioned by the Woman’s Home Mission Soci- 
ety under the Great Architect, who has plans for the 
Nation Beautiful. The Master Builder must make 
sure of the foundation, we are told. No less a foun- 
dation than this for the Nation Beautiful: “Behold 
I lay in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, 
a precious stone, a sure foundation.” You get the 
point: the foundation is Jesus Christ. 

And then the Master Builder called the roll of 
the Key Stones—the Christian Americanization 
missionaries. How widely they are scattered over 
the nation, and yet not separated! All held to- 
gether in loving service. 

You might like the list of those missionaries, all 
present at the dinner except one: Atlantic District, 
Ruth G. Maguire; Chicago, Adele Chism; Chicago, 
Office Secretary, Doris Allen; Cleveland, Henrietta 
Johnston; East Central District, Delma Maher; 
Illinois and Northwestern District, Marion Ander- 
son; Long Island Association, Ida Cheesbrough; 
Michigan, Frances Priest; Minneapolis, Margaret 
Lawrence; New England District, Dorothy Bucklin; 
North California and Nevada, Ruth Finwall; Pitts- 
burgh, Helen Darby; South California and Arizona, 
Gaye Harris; Southern New York Association, Mrs. 
C. A. Brooks. 

Then came the Master Craftsman, Mrs. Lynne K. 
Lewis, Christian Americanization Chairman of the 
Atlantic District in Christian Americanization 
work. She spoke of the material that goes into 
the building of the Nation Beautiful. She pre- 
sented for the superstructure, human beings 
men and women with longings for themselves and 
their children (and I’d say men too)—souls pre- 
cious beyond our power to estimate. Our guest of 
the evening, representing the womanhood of the 
nation, was directly addressed by this speaker: “I 
would have you make a plea for a greater interest 
in the foreign woman, for a closer touch with and a 
better understanding of her longings and need,” 
she said. “Tell all women of their privilege to be 
Master Craftsmen and that the material is ours 
for the seeking to offer to the Master Architect.” 

The Master of Ceremonies could not allow us to 
forget that we need tools to make a beautiful struc- 
ture. Of course the Artisan, impersonated by Mrs. 
Joseph Wilds, first Christian Americanization 
Chairman of the First Atlantic District, could not 
name all of the implements. But of three she was 
sure—the Rule, that is, the Book; the Mallet, that 
is only another term for English Lessons with which 
we chisel away ignorance; and the Level, which 
typifies Friendship. “Please pass the word along, 
Guest of the evening,” said the Artisan, “that no 
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woman need fear to undertake Christian American- 
ization work with such tried and true implements.” 

And come to think of it, Maime, I recall that you 
were finding the Bible a good text book in teaching 
Mrs. Carlotta Panizzoli the English language and 
that you were getting a lot of fun out of it—a triplex 
tool indeed, Rule, Mallet and Level! 

Then Mrs. Horace Pyle, president of woman’s 
work in Pennsylvania, reminded us that to make 
our cooperative efforts in His name effective, we 
need to use the cement of prayer, making our sep- 
arate small portions into a tower of strength. 

This program, that I will not soon forget, was 
brought to a close when Miss Louise Masino of 
Trenton, N. J., accompanied by Mrs. H. F. Cundiff, 
sang beautifully “Come, Ye Blessed of My Father.” 
She revealed the artistry of the people with whom 
all this work is concerned. Mrs. Uncle Sam ended 





Mrs. Eleanor Eckhardt of Washington, D. C., as Mrs. 
Uncle Sam and Mrs. Joseph Virga, also of Washington, 
as the Scribe 
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her summary by reading from the Scribe’s big book. 


The Master of Ceremonies quoted from one of 


Edwin Markham’s poems: 


To each one is given a marble to carve for the wall; 

A stone that is needed to heighten the beauty of all: 

And only his soul has magic to give it grace; 

And only his hands have the cunning to put it in 
place. 

Yes, the task that is given to each one, no other 
can do, 
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So the errand is waiting; it has waited through ages 


for you. 

And now you appear: and the hushed ones are turn- 
ing their gaze. 

To see what you do with your chance in the chamber 
of days. 


The meeting closed impressively with the fourth 
verse of “America, the Beautiful,” sung as a prayer, 
Your own loving 

Joshua. 





Dr. J. C. Killian in the course of his travels for the Publication 
Society calls at Melba, Idaho, and meets a group of Baptists 


My Fifty Mile Parish in Idaho 


Supplementing Mr. Sundt’s analysis of the 
rural church, a country pastor in the Owyhee 
mountain region of Idaho gives intimate 
glimpses of what rural parish service means 


By SamuEt L. Brown 


AM serving my fourth year as a pastor on two 

small fields about 16 miles apart. In addi- 
tion to this I give considerable time to outstation 
work. A little over eight months ago I was ap- 
pointed a colporter-pastor. My field covers a 
large area in Idaho, extending from the Owyhee 
Mountains some 50 miles to the south. 


As a rural pastor, I find plenty to do in such 
a widely scattered area. In many respects it has 
been the most fascinating of my experience. 
My rural work is largely confined to home visit- 
ation, organization of Sunday schools, and 
preaching services. It has been my privilege to 
give the two churches I serve practically full 
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time service in addition to the outstation work. 
This has been possible largely through the vari- 
ous laymen who have kindly supplied my pulpits 
on various occasions. It has had a wholesome 
effect on my laymen in the cultivation of a mis- 
sionary spirit in action. 

Some one has said, success lies in three things 
—seeing what others do not see, seeing farther 
than they see, and seeing before they see. Much 
good work has been lost to our own denomina- 
tion through our failure to act when the time was 
ripe to establish Christian work in these smaller 
communities. 

Two years ago under the direction of Rev. 
Paul G. Wapato, an Indian evangelist, I held a 
ten-day evangelistic meeting at Melba, Idaho, 
which resulted in a large number of conversions 
and additions to the church. One Saturday Mr. 
Wapato and I drove for an outing to Silver City, 
an old mining town in the Owyhee Mountains. 
We passed through Murphy, 17 miles from 
Melba, a junction town where a branch of the 
railroad connects with stage service for Silver 
City. Upon inquiry, we found no Christian 
work in either Silver City or Murphy. It was 
here that I caught my first vision of this kind of 
opportunity to establish such work. I deter- 
mined if possible to organize a Sunday school, 
and was encouraged by many people there who 
also felt the need. 

A month later I selected. several capable work- 
ers from my Melba church and drove to Murphy. 
A large number of folks had gathered in the 
school house. As a result of this effort a fine 


The Melba Evan- 
gelistic Team: Rev. 
Samuel L. Brown, 
Judge T. B. Chap- 
man, lay-preacher, 
and Mrs. Harry 
McClintick, pianist 
and song leader 
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Sunday school was organized with Miss Elisa- 
beth Moss as superintendent. This has con- 
tinued to the present time. From it has resulted 
a number of additions to the Melba church. 

Six months later, encouraged by this success 
and with additional preparation, my lay work- 
ers and I motored to Brookside, a small com- 
munity about ten miles north of Boise. Here we 
organized another Sunday school, with Walter 
Odermott as superintendent. This, too, has con- 
tinued and now has as its lay pastor Dr. Lomax, 
a Boise physician. He holds regular Sunday 
preaching in addition to the school. 

The next week my evangelistic team drove to 
Silver City for an afternoon service with a view 
to organizing a Sunday school. We were ac- 
companied by Judge T. B. Chapman and Mr. 
Buis of Boise, who talked on the value of the Sun- 
day school in the community. An old organ was 
secured from a nearby store and taken to the 
court house where the service was held. Unfor- 
tunately, because of lack of local leadership, no 
school could be organized. So we had to confine 
our work to a home department with occasional 
Another Sunday school was organized 


visits. 







Rev. Samuel L. Brown 

and colporter automobile 

No. 6. In this remote 

rural area in Idaho a car 
is indispensable 
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at Columbia, District No. 17, north of Kuna, 
with Mrs. Newell Wheeler as superintendent. 
This has been a real help to that community. 
From it have come a number of professed con- 
versions. A mother and her two daughters were 
baptized and received into the membership of 
the Melba Church. . 

An unusual evangelistic program was later car- 
ried out with success in several outstations. We 
secured the services of the Misses Kuhlman and 
Gulliford, young women evangelists, for an 
evangelistic meeting at Melba. The results 
were most gratifying. Following this campaign 
they devoted a week to my rural fields, giving 
each field a one-night evangelistic service. 
Among the places visited were Silver City, Ore- 
ana, Brookside, Columbia and Murphy. It 
had been said that we could never hold such a re- 
ligious service in Silver City or Murphy. Yet 
at each place we had about 50 people present. 
After the services the people begged us to return 
for a longer campaign. 

The last and largest work established was at 
Marsing. Accompanied by Judge T. B. Chap- 
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man of Boise, Mrs. Harry McClintick and Miss 
Elisabeth Moss of Melba, I drove to Marsing on 
a Sunday afternoon and organized another Sun- 
day school. About 50 people were present and 
eager for a school. It continues to serve a real 
need in the community. It has a splendid group 
of young people. 

Not satisfied with this, the Marsing young 
people wanted a Young People’s Society. 
Through a blinding snow storm, we motored to 
Marsing and found a large number of people 
awaiting us. Needless to say, it was easy to or- 
ganize a flourishing B. Y. P. U. It meets every 
Sunday night at the home of Mrs. D. M. Swin- 
ney, its president. Now the women of the com- 
munity are planning on having a missionary so- 
ciety. Soon Mrs. Agee, our state worker, will 
visit the place and help them in this work. 

There are yet many other fruitful fields to be 
visited this summer and we look forward to a 
great year in this work. Truly the rural pastor 
with an automobile has many fine opportunities 
to give the gospel to people in the out-of-the-way 
places who cannot come to the larger churches. 
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Street Sweepers of Calcutta 


There is much to be done to improve the conditions 
of men who have to do the dirty work for the world 


HE horrid condition of the sweepers of the Cal- 

cutta Municipal Corporation is brought out in 
the report of a Special Committee appointed to 
formulate schemes for improvement. 

The estimated number of sweepers is about 
14,000, of whom 2,000 are housed in barracks. 
With a few exceptions the conditions are said to be 
deplorable. As an instance, the sweepers attached 
to the Sir Stuart Hogg Market, at a distance of a few 
hundred feet from the Central Municipal Office, live 
in huts which can pass for heaps of old packing cases 
and bamboo crates. In other places, “filth and 
squalor defy description.” 

A detailed description of the working conditions 
ends with this statement: “The removal conditions, 
the condition of approaches to the latrines, their 
unrepaired condition—all point to the fact that we 
have not been treating these people as human beings. 
We have a big debt to discharge. Women are em- 


ployed along with the men but they are equally 
neglected. No notice is taken of their maternity or 
their babies. ‘No work, no pay’ is the formula for 
men and women. The scavengers are treated as 
daily laborers, though they may have been serving 
the Corporation from father to son. In some cases 
leave with pay is granted, but there is no system. 
Medical relief and educational facilities are seriously 
deficient. There is no arrangement for welfare work 
or to enquire into their grievances and complaints.” 

The Committee “recommend that benevolent 
missionary bodies be invited and given monetary 
help and facility for improving the moral conditions 
and educating and training them and their children.” 
—From The Indian Witness, July 6, 1933. 

(It is at least significant that the Calcutta Mu- 
nicipal Corporation’s Committee recognizes the mis- 
sionary enterprise as an agency for this humanitarian 
service.—Eb.) 
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The Statistics Say that 
America is More Christian! 


NE of the largest yearly gains in American 
church membership is revealed in the sta- 
tistics compiled annually by Dr. George H. 
Kieffer in The Christian Herald. An increase of 
929,474 church members over 13 years of age is 
indicated for 1932 as compared with 1931. More 
than a third of this is credited to the 18 Baptist 
bodies who report 347,353 additions. As stated 
in these columns last month (September Mis- 
SIONS, page 390) Roman Catholics, with an in- 
crease of only 33,340 in a total constituency of 
20,270,718, are far down in the list. Other de- 
nominations reported include the Disciples with 
20,632 additions, Lutherans with 58,525, Meth- 
odists with 94,067, Unitarians with 4,699 and 
Presbyterians with 20,826. 

These figures are interesting, yet they raise 
disquieting questions. With this substantial 
growth in church membership, is the nation 
really more Christian? Has there been a propor- 
tionate improvement in social justice, in moral 
living, in political righteousness, in Christian 
charity, in racial fellowship? It is difficult to 
give an affirmative answer. Moreover, why has 
there not been a corresponding increase in Chris- 
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tian beneficence? Dr. Kieffer reports per capita 
church contributions of $14.56 in 1932 compared 
with $17.67 in 1931. For missions and benevo- 
lences the per capita figures are $3.12 in 1932 
and $3.71 in 1931. It does not seem reasonable 
to blame the depression for this decline. Surely 
a million new givers should have contributed 
enough to offset any decline on the part of former 
givers due to present financial conditions. 
Again, did this new multitude come with a sincere 
desire to live the Christian life with all its moral 
and social implications for today, or were many 
of them moved to join the church because re- 
ligion offered spiritual comfort amid the strain 
of economic disaster? 

While we ought not to undervalue any evi- 
dence of increased church activity, nor depreci- 
ate any recorded expansion in religious life, 
nevertheless we should remember that “right- 
eousness exalteth a nation,” and not the totality 
of names on church books. Dr. George W. Tru- 
ett said in an address recently: “Not how many 
we count, but how much those we do count, 
weigh; not quantity but quality is the need every- 
where.” The Kingdom of God does not expand 
in terms of arithmetic, nor can its growth be com- 
puted on an adding machine. Whatever the 
statistics say, America makes spiritual progress 
only as its Christians become more Christian. 


Judging the Trees 
by their Fruits 


HE third edition of WHo’s Wuo 1n CuHina 

publishes biographical sketches of 960 Chi- 
nese whose careers justify inclusion in a typical 
WuHo’s Wuo volume. They are distributed in 
twelve provinces. As might be expected, more 
than half of them are found in the regions around 
Shanghai, Peiping (formerly Peking) and Can- 
ton. Of the total, 620 or about two-thirds, have 
attended colleges or universities. Of these, 419 
went to government or private schools and 201 
were educated in mission schools. Trees are al- 
ways judged by their fruits. In other words, 
more than one-fifth of the prominent leaders of 
today in all walks of life in China received their 
education in schools and colleges supported by 
foreign mission boards. Mark up another score 
for the mission school! 
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Pastorless Churches and 
Churchless Pastors 


HATEVER the reason may be in any in- 

dividual case, it is distressing to note the 
increasing number of large Baptist churches now 
pastorless. Doubtless a score of cities could be 
listed in which well known churches, strong in 
membership, are without pastors. It is disheart- 
ening also to realize that a substantial number 
of pastors, for reasons beyond their control, are 
today without permanent fields. The total prob- 
ably runs into several hundred. Of course all 
the pastorless churches have able Sunday pulpit 
supplies. Necessary pastoral service is also pro- 
vided for during the week. Nevertheless no 
church can make its best progress without a con- 
tinuous pastoral relationship. A pastorless con- 
dition can today cause realharm. In these times 
every church needs the steadying influence of a 
permanent pastor to maintain its spiritual 
morale, to guide expression of its evangelistic 
spirit, to help it meet its community obligations, 
and to enlarge rather than retrench its world wide 
ministry. It is not necessary to emphasize that 
the missionary cause has a vital concern in this 
situation. There is something wrong with our 
ecclesiastical system, however one may magnify 
its democracy or glorify its independence, if it re- 
sults in churches going for long periods without 
pastoral leadership and forces able ministers into 
the ranks of the unemployed. Cannot something 
constructive be done to bring together more 
promptly and more happily the churchless pastor 
and the pastorless church? 


A Discouraging Fact 
and Nobody Seems to Care 


MID the interest over our reorganization 
plans and the national economic recovery 
program, an astonishing fact of historic impor- 
tance to Northern Baptists has been almost en- 
tirely overlooked. Hardly anybody has even 
commented on it. 

When Dr. B. C. Clausen at San Francisco in 
July, 1932, labelled the little company of new 
missionaries on the platform behind him as “The 
Doomed Battalion,” many people went out of the 
hall that night feeling that he had painted too 
gloomy a picture. Yet he was right, as subse- 
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quent events have shown. It was “The Doomed 
Battalion” in that no others have yet been sent 
out to reenforce them. Not a single new for- 
eign missionary was introduced to the Washing- 
ton Convention. For the first time in more than 
50 years Northern Baptists are sending no new 
appointees to the fields. What a discouraging 
fact to chronicle in our history. Think what it 
means—a stain on an unbroken half century rec- 
ord; a terrifying loneliness creeping into the souls 
of all missionaries as they reflect that the de- 
nomination is failing them; stations, schools, hos- 
pitals understaffed; crushing burdens on the 
shoulders of men and women, as reported this 
month in the case, for example, of S. D. Bawden; 
crowds of people deprived of the service of the 
physician, the leadership of the teacher, the min- 
istry of the evangelist; a blighting touch on the 
entire Christian movement. Not in 50 years has 
this been recorded for Northern Baptists. Our 
fathers knew not such a fact. It has remained 
for our generation to register it. What makes it 
so disheartening is that nobody seems to care 
about it. 

In allowing such a thing last year to happen, 
surely we must in all humility admit that we 
failed in a major expression of the Christian spirit. 
The least we can do is now to resolve to make it 
possible for another stream of consecrated young 
life to start this year for the ends of the earth to 





THE GREAT DELUSION 
Numser 4. Alcohol and Football 


LTHOUGH Congress has taken the po- 

’ sition that a certain beverage now flood- 
ing the country is non-intoxicating, college 
athletic directors apparently believe other- 
wise. 

The football season is again here. Accord- 
ing to The Yonkers Herald Statesman, not a 
drop of the stuff “is going to replace orange 
juice at training tables during the football 
season at Ohio State University. It will con- 
tinue to be omitted from football players’ 
diet lists. Other athletic directors agree with 
the Ohio director.” 

Football coaches know only too well that 
when alcohol gets hold of a player he cannot 
get hold of the ball. 
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share with the people of other lands the good 
news of Christ and His redemptive purpose. By 
so doing we will make amends for our failure. 
We will again show that our own faith is sincere. 


Editorial « Comment 


@ A remarkable record which proves that marriage 
has not lost its sanctity is reported from Washing- 
ton, D. C. For twenty-five years, in interviewing 
and counselling couples who came to be married, 
Dr. Z. Barney Phillips, Rector of Epiphany Episco- 
pal Church, kept a record of his marriage cere- 
monies. During this quarter of a century he mar- 
ried about 2,000 couples. In this total only seven 
divorces have thus far been recorded. Had the 
average divorce rate for America prevailed among 
the couples married by Dr. Phillips, there would 
have been not seven but 300 divorces among them. 


@ Japan now ranks second among the nations of 
the world in the literacy of its population. Less 
than 1% of the Japanese is illiterate. Germany 
takes first place, for illiteracy is virtually non- 
existent there. In the United States latest figures 
estimate about four million or 3% unable to read 
and write. The high percentage of Japanese liter- 
acy accounts for the immense circulation of Japa- 
nese newspapers. The highest newspaper circula- 
tion record in the world is held in Japan where The 
Osaka Mainichi prints 2,500,000 copies every day. 
Two papers in England, The Daily Mail and The 
Daily Express publish close to 2,000,000 copies each. 


@ A new definition of a Christian hymn was adopted 
at the annual meeting of the Hymn Society in 
New York. It was proposed by Mr. Carl F. Price, 
first president of the Hymn Society and a noted 
hymn writer. The definition reads, “A Christian 
hymn is a lyric poem, devotional in spirit and rev- 
erent in tone, which is designed to be sung and which 
expresses the worshiper’s attitude toward God and 
God’s purpose in human life. It should be simple 
and metrical in form, genuinely emotional and lit- 
erary in style, spiritual in quality and in its ideas so 
direct and immediately apparent as to unify a con- 
gregation singing it.” This is a high standard. If 
all the literary and musical compositions that are to 
be found between the covers of the average hymn 
book could even approximate that standard, the 
spiritual life of the individual Christian and of the 
church would be immeasurably enriched. 


@ In his address to the Southern Convention, Dr. 
I. M. Patterson, missionary to Nigeria, Africa, made 
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a remark that seemed strangely reminiscent of a cer- 
tain emphasis in the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Ap- 
praisal. In speaking of the menace of the spread in 
Africa of western civilization unredeemed by Chris- 
tianity, and the irreligious influence of its material- 
ism, he said, “I would rather see an African continue 
to bow before his idol than to have no god at all.” 


@ According to figures published by the Travelers 
Insurance Company, 325,000 automobile casualties 
occurred in the United States during the past fif- 
teen years. While there was a decline from 33,500 
in 1931 to about 29,000 in 1932, deaths per automo- 
bile accident actually increased because last year 
there were fewer motor vehicles on the road. Gaso- 
line consumption and registration in 1932 compare 
with similar reports for 1928, yet the loss of life in 
1932 was 1,400 greater. By far the largest number 
of fatal accidents occurred on Sundays. It is dread- 
ful to contemplate these tragedies, so many of them 
due to carelessness. It is appalling to reflect on 
what will likely happen if every roadhouse, lunch- 
room, and refreshment stand along the highways is 
to be given the privilege of serving unlimited quan- 
tities of alcoholic liquor. 


@ Cooperation in foreign missions has been pro- 
ceeding so quietly and soundly among various de- 
nominations as to have escaped more than passing 
attention. Thus, in medical work, 40 hospitals 
are supported jointly or cooperatively by two or 
more denominations. In education, 1,258 schools, 
colleges, theological seminaries, and other institu- 
tions are similarly maintained. In 24 countries Na- 
tional Christian Councils have been organized. 
They in turn comprise the constituent bodies of the 
International Missionary Council. In a dozen or 
more lands national or union churches are func- 
tioning. The Laymen’s Inquiry rightly stresses the 
need of larger cooperation. It is therefore gratify- 
ing to note that long before the Laymen’s Inquiry 
was instituted Protestant boards recognized this 
need and proceeded to meet it. 


@ At a recent New York auction sale a dealer in 
rare books bought a perfect copy of John Eliot’s “In- 
dian Bible” for $1,750. It was printed in the year 
1680 in Cambridge, Mass. Of the original 2,000 
copies only 64, most of them imperfect, are known to 
be in existence. John Eliot came as a Puritan to 
New England in 1631. Here he learned the Indian 
language and in 1646 became the first American mis- 
sionary tothe Indians. He probably never dreamed 
that some day a single copy of his Bible would be 
sold for more than a missionary’s annual salary. 
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Can Christians Cooperate 
with Buddhists in Japan? 


DR. WILLIAM AXLING CITES AN 
INTERESTING EXAMPLE 


The circular reproduced on this 
page is to me very interesting. 

It is the announcement of the 
book entitled Buddhism and 
Liquor, written by an ardent Bud- 
dhist. It isa strong appeal to the 
Buddhists of Japan to launch a 
crusade against the liquor traffic. 

There are two things of unusual 
interest here. One is that this 
book has been distributed among 
the students of all normal schools 
in Japan. The second thing is 
that this circular advertising the 
book and urging the people to read 
it has been issued by the 
W.C.T.U. of Japan, a Christian 
organization. 

This is an example of what I 
meant when'I told the Foreign 
Mission Board that there are 
fields in which we as Christians 
can with great profit cooperate 
with the followers of other faiths 
here in Japan — William Aaling. 
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Iowa Churches Saved 
from Extinction 


Only ten members were left in a 
little country church in Iowa that 
had been closed for seven years. 
Then came Rev. J. F. Cattin, gen- 
eral missionary in Iowa, and his 
wife. They held a revival meet- 
ing. Asa result 31 new members 
were added to the church, 27 of 
them by baptism. A pastor was 
called, a Sunday school and a 
B. Y. P. U. were organized, and the 
church is now one of the flourish- 
ing country churches of Iowa. In 
alittle town of less than 400 people, 
alsoin Iowa, Mr. Cattin helda union 
open-air revival meeting.. About 
40 united with the little Baptist 
church which was just about ready 
to close its doors. Their Sunday 
school took on new life, a 
B. Y. P. U. was organized, and now 
that little church has a pastor for 
full time. In northern Iowa a 
Baptist church had been closed for 
four years. Here also Mr. Cattin, 
held a revival meeting. Asa result 
a neighboring pastor, who lives 20 
miles away, was called as pastor. 
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New Judson College Chapel 
Soon to Be Dedicated 


The new Judson College Chapel 
is practically completed. This 
edifice, for which Christians in 
Burma gave $50,000 and Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller $37,500 will 
be dedicated with the opening of 
the new college year this fall. 
Only a pipe organ needs to be 
installed. This must wait un- 
til the “strain of the présent de- 
pression is over,” as reported by 
President Wallace St. John. 
Plans for pews had been sent to 
America and after several models 
had been made a suitable design 
was adopted. 


Bacone College Receives 
Large Conditional Gift 


A pledge of $65,000 by the 
General Education Board has been 
made toward a fund for the com- 
pletion of a new building program 
at Bacone College. The school 
will be expected to raise a similar 
amount. Four months after the 
dedication of the beautiful Art 
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Lodge at Bacone, a gift of $5,000 
was made by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion to further strengthen this 
center for the development of 
Indian art and handicraft. 

The policy of the Indian office in 
Washington has been to confine the 
government schools to high school 
grade and to abolish the junior 
college grade previously estab- 
lished. The theory was that In- 
dian youth should seek higher 
education in white colleges and 
mingle with white men. Some of 
the best friends of the Indians have 
felt that the young people were not 
prepared for so violent a change. 

Bacone College is the only insti- 
tution in the country offering 
junior college courses to Indians. 
It has attracted a much greater 
number of the best Indian young 
men and women, so that the 
college is larger than ever before. 
It has enlarged its program by 
incorporating instruction in health, 
home-making, arts and crafts, 
Indian lore, agriculture, and in- 
dustrial arts. The school is pre- 
eminently missionary. Marked 
progress has been made in the de- 
partment of education so that 
Bacone graduates are filling impor- 
tant teaching positions. 


Filipino Young People 
Discuss Gambling 

Last Sunday the young people 
at Student Center talked about 
gambling. “What is it and why is 
it wrong?” was the topic. Gam- 
bling has been called by Filipinos 
“our national pastime.” One sees 
it everywhere. Men, women and 
children all do it. The Christian 
young people realize its evil effects 
and it was interesting to hear a 
group of them discuss the subject. 

Some of the causes which were 
suggested were the desire to get 
rich quick; unwholesome environ- 
ment; idleness. Some one men- 


tioned the fact that the mothers 





did not have enough to keep them 
busy in the home. This is inter- 
esting and is all too true. There 
are no rugs to sweep, no windows 
to clean, very little furniture to 
dust, no beds to make if the mats 
are used and very little sewing be- 
cause of the simpleness of the 
clothing worn. And so as one of 
them said, they cook a little rice 
and then take the children and go 
and gamble. 

It is the new generation of Fili- 
pino young people who are going 
to face this problem and find some 
solution for it. Ithought that the 
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recommendations offered by this 
group showed something of their 
earnestness and determination to 
do their part. As leaders in their 
towns they suggested that those 
who had been to high school could 
organize clubs and games and thus 
provide wholesome recreation. 
The girls in the Training School 
suggested that they could teach 
the mothers how to care for their 
children and to make their home 
attractive. The boys agreed to 
use their ballot to elect public offi- 
cials who were upright.—Olive 
Buchner, Iloilo, Philippine Islands. 


South China Missionaries Sing 


Negro Spirituals 


The Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry, Negro Spirituals, 
and fellowship with Chinese, mark the program of the an- 
nual conference of Baptist missionaries in South China 


Reported by B. L. BAKER 


HE report of the Laymen’s In- 

quiry, Re-Thinking Missions, 
was the theme for the annual South 
China Baptist mission conference. 
Ten missionaries presented written 
abstracts of the 14 chapters. In 
the discussion periods each of these 
abstracts was in turn read and dis- 
cussion of it opened by its respec- 
tive reviewer. General discussion 
followed. Though the report fairly 
teemed with points naturally pro- 
vocative of missionary reaction, 
discussion was largely limited to 
features concerning which mission 
action was deemed desirable. 

A Findings Committee expressed 
the mission’s attitude with regard 
to the more consequential positions 
taken by the laymen and replied to 
a few of their criticisms. They 
also presented recommendations 
along certain lines mentioned in 
the report. The committee was 
retained to give continued study to 
the Report through the year and 
to bring in further recommenda- 
tions. It was thoroughly recog- 


"as possible. 


nized in the conference that world 
changes cannot but require adjust- 
ments in the missionary enterprise, 
and serious effort will be made to 
understand what these are and to 
effect them as rapidly and as fully 
Business aside from 
that growing out of the Laymen’s 
Report was limited and largely 
routine. This was due to the fact 
that the Chinese organizations 
now conduct the work and all 
questions of administration and 
promotion are cared for by the Chi- 
nese conventions. 

Of the 39 missionaries on the 
South China field, all were in at- 
tendance except Mrs. Campbell, 
Miss Louise Campbell, and Mr. 
Whitman at Meihsien (Kaying), 
and Mrs. Burket who was ill with 
typhoid in the Kakchieh Hospital. 
Invitation had been extended to 
our English-speaking Chinese fel- 
low-workers to share in the devo- 
tional, discussion, and inspirational 
phases of the meetings. 

(Continued on page 482) 








Can You Identify 
This Picture? 


Missions will give a year’s sub- 
scription to the first two persons 
who send in a correct identifica- 
tion of this photograph. 


If the winners are already sub- 
scribers, their subscriptions will 
be extended for another year, or 
wil be transferred to a friend on 
request. | 


Address Missions’ Picture Iden- 
tification Contest, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


This photograph was found 
among some old cuts in the files of 
the magazine. It was published 
some years ago. The building 
signs and other features should 
furnish a clue. 


Can you tell where and when 
the photograph was taken and 
what was the occasion? 
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Training for the 
Negro Minister 


The big photograph published 
below features the large group of 
pastors enrolled at the National 
Negro Ministers’ Institute. It is 
conducted annually under the 
auspices of Leland College, Le- 
land, La. In reporting this suc- 
cessful institute, President J. A. 
Bacoats writes enthusiastically: 


In spite of the depression and 
other grave problems that con- 
fronted us, we are pleased to re- 
port that we have just closed the 
banner institute in the history of 
our National Ministers’ Institute. 
It was outstanding in enrolment, 
attendance and enthusiasm. We 
had a registration of 122, with 
120 actually paying the enrolment 
fee in cash. We had two night 
sessions at the Mt. Zion First 
African Baptist Church of Baton 
Rouge, where nearly 700 were in 
attendance at each service. Our 
lecture staff was national as well 
as state-wide. Through such ac- 
tivities Leland College is rapidly 
growing into the hearts and affec- 
tions of the people of the state. 
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(Continued from page 479) 

The conference program exhib- 
ited three main features, devo- 
tional services, discussion periods, 
and business. One evening was 
given to a refreshing and enjoyable 
musicale and one to a social gather- 
ing, in both of which some of our 
Chinese fellow-workers _partici- 
pated. One of the devotional 
meetings was led by Mr. H. C. 
Ling, chairman of our Ling Tong 
Convention and its executive com- 
mittee, and one by Dr. H. P. Wal- 
lace of the English Presbyterian 
mission, all of which contributed a 
step in bringing our South China 
Christian forces into more direct 
and intimate association. 

The conference sermon on Sun- 
day evening was preached by Dr. 
A. F. Groesbeck. Using the occa- 
sion further to cultivate the 
thought and spirit of world brother- 
hood in our Lord, Dr. Groesbeck 
turned the thoughts of Chinese 
and missionaries alike from them- 
selves and their peoples to our 
more lowly brethren of the Negro 
race. Their “Spirituals” were 
made the hymns of the service and 
the talk was a presentation of the 
part the Negro played in the 
great Christian movement. 


Student Chalks Bible Verses 
on Walls of His Home 


Ten students were graduated 
in June from the Barranquitas 


Academy, Puerto Rico, maintained 
by the Home Mission Society. 
‘What we shall do without them 
next year, I don’t know!” writes 
Miss Margaret Zimmerman. “At 
least three of them are going to be 
able to continue next year at the 
University, and we are trying to 
help two or three of the others who 
are very poor. One day the 
faculty took a holiday and went out 
into the country to visit the home 
of one of our students who made 
profession of faith this year. It 
was a home of extreme poverty. 
We found that Ceferino, the stu- 
dent, with chalk had written Bible 
verses on the wall of the house. 
He lives about eight miles out of 
town, so perhaps you can imagine 
what it costs him to come every 
day to school. He is a hard 
worker and earns his tuition by 
doing garden work for us. He 
wants to become a doctor. Just 
to find one student like him makes 
the hard work of the year more 
than worthwhile.” 


Where a Week is 
Usually too Short 

To give an idea of the scope of 
missionary work among the In- 
dians in Oklahoma, Rev. P. L. 
Jackson of Saddle Mountain de- 
scribes a typical week: 


“Monday was a day of wash- 
ing, resting and preparing for the 
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work of the days ahead. Tues- 
day eleven men met in the woods 
and cut and hauled 250 fence posts 
eight miles to the church. These 
were given by a member of the 
church. Tuesday night we at- 
tended a prayer meeting 25 miles 
from the church in the Carnegie 
district in the home of the only 
living Kiowa medicine doctor. 
He and his wife were hungry for 
the gospel. Wednesday nine men 
worked on the church fence 
all day while the women had 
their sewing meeting in the dining 
hall. Wednesday evening a spe- 
cial feast and prayer meeting was 
held in the Alden district for our 


church. This was given by a non- © 


believer who is seeking the light 
while it may be found. Thurs- 
day five men worked until 12:30 
noon to finish the fence job started 
the day before. That night a 
prayer meeting was held in a home 
a mile from the church. Friday 
night a prayer meeting was held 
in the Sedan district 15 miles from 
the church. From 25 to 365 at- 
tended these prayer meetings in 
the four districts. And thus with 
calling, studying, and numerous 
other activities we carry on.” 


Summer Institutes for 
Negro Preachers 

Similar to the big Leland Insti- 
tute reported on page 481 was 
the Mi§nisters’ and Christian 
Workers’ Conference on the cam- 
pus of Storer College, Harpers 





Daily Vacation Bible School, First Baptist Church, Astoria, Oregon, June 5-23, 1933. 


Rev. Earle D. Sims, Superintendent. 


217 scholars, 22 teachers. 


Every pupil has a Bible 
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Ferry, W. Va., July 17-20. A 
50 per cent increase in enrolment, 
no money at the beginning to pay 
expenses and all bills paid at the 
end with a few dollars left over, 
a stimulating and helpful pro- 
gram, marked this Negro Minis- 
ters’ gathering. President H. T. 
McDonald of Storer College wrote 
that “it was a venture of faith,” 
and that its success suggested 
that “we all ought to buttress our 
works by a sounder and stronger 
faith.” 

Other institutes were conducted 
at Morehouse College, Atlanta, 
Ga., Virginia Union University, 
Richmond, Va., Bishop College, 
Bishop, Texas, Benedict College, 
Columbia, S. C., and Jackson 
College, Jackson, Miss. These 
schools were originally sponsored 
by the Home Mission Society. 
They are now largely under Negro 
management and support. These 
summer institutes are of high use- 
fulness in training Negro ministers 
who have had little opportunity 
for high grade theological instruc- 
tion. 


This Vacation School Cost 
Only 10 Cents per Pupil 


An unusual vacation school, 
held during the past summer in a 
little mission Baptist church in 
the mountains in Alturas, Cal., 
cost only ten cents per pupil. 
Enrolling 75 pupils, it had an al- 
most perfect daily attendance. 

The school was financed by 
contributions and materials were 
donated from many sources. 
Pieces of bias tape, scraps of ging- 
ham, bits of muslin and flannel 
were donated by the women of the 
church. The boys gathered wil- 
lows from the river bank and 
smooth pieces of juniper to use in 
their woodwork. By the magic 
touch of a child’s hand old cigar 
boxes were made over into toys, 
tiny furniture and sewing boxes. 

Nine of the faculty were high 
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GOLD 


Dear Misstons: 

While reading the April issue 
I saw the story of the $5 gold 
piece. I do not know how it 
was, but I happened to remem- 
ber two small gold pieces (gifts) 
that I had put away. SoI send 
them herewith. I teach a Chi- 
nese boy in our Sunday school 
q and I am very much interested 4, 
in things and people Chinese. 
Could this money go for Chinese 
work? 

Very sincerely yours, 


Note.—One gold piece was 
given to the Woman’s Foreign 
Mission Society and the other to 
the Woman’s Home Mission So- 
ciety. Both maintain missions 
for Chinese —Ep. 
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school boys and girls. The disci- 
pline under these amateur teachers 
was remarkable. Their zeal and 
interest never lagged. Only three 
adults participated, those being 
the pastor, Rev. J. Philip Schwab- 
enland, his wife and Mrs. J. H. 
Hagerman, who taught sewing. 
On the last day an exhibit was 
held so that pupils, parents and 
the public might see the good work 
done. A picnic on the parsonage 
lawn served as a pleasant closing. 





Negro Schools Again Helped 
by General Education Board 
For another year schools of the 
Home Mission Society for Negroes 
are threatened with serious deficits. 
The General Education Board has 
again offered help. They have 
pledged to Morehouse College, to 
enable it to meet its deficit, $12,000 
unconditional and $6,000 on the 
condition that a similar amount 
be raised. They have also pledged 
$2,500 unconditional to Virginia 
Union University, $2,500 on the 
condition that a similar amount be 
raised; to Benedict College $2,500 
on the condition that a similar 
amount be raised; to Bishop Col- 
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lege, $4,000 on condition that a 
similar amount be raised. In 
every instance these schools must 
be out of debt in order to benefit 
by these offers. These make a 
total of $23,500. If the conditions 
are met with local gifts it will 
mean about $12,000 more. The 
Home Mission Society has recorded 
its sincere appreciation of the gen- 
erosity of the General Education 
Board in thus coming to the 
assistance of the Negro schools in 
two successive years. 


Church Services 
in a Bedroom 

Five years ago while the Tustin 
Memorial Chapel Auto was hold- 
ing meetings in Malaga, Cal., we 
sold a Spanish Bible to a Mexican. 
From time to time we visited him 
and found that he was faith- 
fully studying his Bible. Also we 
learned that he was reading it to 
his friends and neighbors. This 
year he entreated us to hold serv- 
ices in his town, offering the use 
of his house. After three weeks 
of services in his home, he and his 
wife were baptized along with 
another man from their town. 
The house has only one bedroom 
and akitchen. When the attend- 
ance steadily increased, the room 
became too small. So the man 
took out the bed and now he 
brings the mattress in at night 
and sleeps on the floor. He and 
his wife have been doing this for 
more than two months and they 
do it gladly. A neighbor threat- 
ened to burn the house if the serv- 
ices continued. This Christian 
took no heed to the threat except 
to say that he was not only willing 
to have his house burned but to 
lose everything for Christ’s sake. 
Although he is only a poor Mexi- 
can laborer earning 20 cents an 
hour, he wants to build an extra 
room to his house so that the 
children of the town can have a 
Sunday school.—V. C. Seafler. 
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FACTS AND FOLKS 


How to have babies, child care 
and hygiene, sanitation and other 
related topics are taught at the 
new mothercraft school opened for 
women of Belgian Congo at Banza 
Manteke. During the first year 
19 Congo women were enrolled. 


The United Church of China now 
represents 15 different missionary 
organizations in China. It enrols 
a membership of nearly one-third 
of the Protestant Christians of 
China. Baptists have not joined 
this new organization. At its 
third annual meeting, held just 
before Stanley Jones left China for 
his American tour, more than 80 
delegates from 13 provinces of 
China were present. Dr. Jones 
was one of the speakers. 


Following is the service record 
of missionaries of the Home Mis- 
sion Society during the year 1932- 
1938: 


Missionary pastors and colporters 327 
Sermons preached.............. 26,950 
Prayer-meetings................ 18,166 
Pastoral calls made............. 142,142 
Baptisms (exclusive of mission 

<i ee ee Cee ee 3,145 
Every-member canvasses........ 150 
Evangelistic meetings........... 246 
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The first newspaper for the Naga 
Hills, Assam, was published during 
the past year. It is both a religious 
and secular publication. Mission- 
ary Roger Wickstrand writes that 
it serves as a link between the mis- 
sionary and the people, that it is 
helping to consolidate the Nagas, 
and that it is meeting a genuine 
need. At first the conservative 
older people regarded this strange 
innovation as most unnecessary, 
but now they agree that it is quite 
worthwhile. 


News brevities reported 
from all over the world 





On April 23rd the First Lithua- 
nian Baptist Church in Lithuania 
was organized in Kovno. Hereto- 
fore the only Baptist Church in 
the capital city of Lithuania was a 
German-speaking church. It was 
felt that the time had arrived for 
the establishment in Lithuania of a 
church whose worship and witness 
should be in the language of the 
people. Accordingly, in the most 
friendly spirit the Lithuanian mem- 
bers withdrew from the German 
church, and under the leadership of 
Rev. T. Gerikas organized the 
new church. 


The Japanese Baptist Church of 
Seattle is rapidly becoming Eng- 
lish-speaking. Services in English 
are now held for the 64 American- 
born young people working within 
the church and its organizations, 





The First Baptist Church in 
Monterrey, Mexico 


of whom 26 are Sunday school 
teachers and 38 are group leaders. 
There are 21 other American-born 
young people working in rural 
Sunday schools, clubs, week-day 
religious education classes, kinder- 
gartens and home visitation service. 


Additions to church member- 
ship by baptisms in the six Latin- 
American fields total 1,809. ‘Thisis 
the highest total in the history of 
these missions. The previous high 
record was 1,772 in 1929-1930. A 
comparative table follows: 


1980-31 1931-82 1982-38 





Mexico......... 246 254 $26 
MOWDR Gc cscs. ee 307 587 
Puerto Rico..... 548 367 378 
Salvador........ 55 78 68 
Nicaragua....... 64 50 93 
LL eae 188 260 357 

1,535 1,316 1,809 
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School attendance at institu- 
tions supported by The Home 
Mission Society during the past 
year was as follows: 


Enrolment in six higher colleges.... 1,337 

Cole: NE. 6 oc i veces cassie 1,026 

Students for the Ministry......... 189 

Theological classes..............- 68 

TG 6 ao 55 oe oc ie dense 156 
@ & @ 


The Nizam of Hyderabad, 
India, has at last granted permis- 
sion to Rev. Charles Rutherford to 
purchase land adjoining the Jan- 
gaon mission compound. Preston 
Institute, the Normal School for 
eight stations of the India mission, 
will have its site here. The gen- 
erous gift of Mr. L. C. Preston of 
Huntington Beach, California, has 
made the institute possible. The 
14-acre site, plus the 50 acres al- 
ready in the possession of the mis- 
sion, will make it possible for stu- 
dents to work for their expenses. 
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C. E. Tompkins, Miss Jennie Crawford, R.N., Chinese Board of Trustees and staff in front of the new 


An increase of 16% in Baptist 
church membership is reported 
from Norway for the year 1932. 
Total membership is now 6,518 as 
compared with 5,632 a year ago. 
Each of the five denominational 
districts in which the country is 
divided shares in this increase. 
Norway boasts the “farthest 
north” Baptist church on earth. 
On the North Cape, in the land of 
the midnight sun, a church and a 
mission are maintained for deep- 
sea fishermen. 


How would you like to sleep in a 
hut made of bamboo and banana 
leaves at an elevation of 6,850 feet 
above sea level? This was a recent 
experience of Rev. William Petti- 
grew who covers the 5,000 square 
miles of mountain territory in the 
Baptist mission field in Manipur 
State, Assam. In this difficult 
region much touring was done last 


hospital for men in Suifu, West China 
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Is There a Public Library 
in Your Town? 


EARLY every month 
MIssIONS receives re- 
quests from public libraries 
in various cities throughout 
the country for copies of the 
magazine. It is impossible 
to furnish such libraries free 
subscriptions. Here is an 
opportunity for readers who 
love the magazine and who 
have community pride. If 
you will send us $1 and the 
name of the Public Library 
in your town, we will send 
the magazine to its public 
reading room for one year. 
We will also inform the 
Librarian through whose 
courtesy the subscription is 
made possible. 
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year, with very little of it by car. 
“We covered many miles on foot,”’ 
wrote Rev. William Pettigrew. 
“Then again we went by pony or 
lorry, or any way to bring us to the 
people. On one tour we travelled 
over 650 miles and spent the nights 
in all kinds of grass and straw 
huts, temporary shacks and semi- 
permanent rest houses. At one 
place we climbed to 6,850 feet above 
sea level where our Christian 
coolies erected a hut of bamboo 
and banana leaves in two hours.” 
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How to help Russian Baptist 
refugees who succeeded in getting 
out of Russia presents a serious 
problem to the Baptist World 
Alliance. In Harbin, Manchuria, 
(or Manchukuo, as Japan calls it), 
there is a church of 265 Russians 
who have endured unspeakable 
privations from shortage of food, 
floods, and war. 
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Perspectives, by Charles W. 
Gilkey, now Dean of the Chicago 
University Chapel, is the seventh 
book in Harpers’ Monthly Pulpit 
series. Marked by a charming 
style, beauty in diction, felicity in 
expression, these sermons are de- 
lightful to read even as they must 
have been inspiring to hear. The 
title is the topic of the first of the 
ten sermons in the book. All of 
them are in some way related to 
this as a general theme. Two 
sentences from one of the sermons 
will set forth the book’s emphasis 
asawhole. “Theclassic utterance 
of the Christian religion, truer to 
its characteristic spirit and atti- 
tude than any creedal statement 
can ever be, is the Lord’s Prayer. 
‘Thy will be done on earth as it is 
done in heaven.’ There is religion 
at its best; its eyes lifted to heaven 
to find its bearings and direction; 
its feet on the ground where its life 
has to be lived; its hands stretched 
out toward itsnext task.” Tocon- 
vey his message Dr. Gilkey uses 
numerous pictures and parables. 
These in turn are vividly illus- 
trated by living stories of real 
people. (Harpers; $1.) 


The Negro’s Church, by Benja- 
min Elijah Mays and Joseph Wil- 
liam Nicholson, gives the results of 
a two years’ inquiry sponsored by 
the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. This is asocial study of 
much value. Done by Negroes 
trained and competent for their 
task, it shows the Negro’s church 
as peculiarly his own—the institu- 
tion through which he most fully 
expresses himself and impresses 
his personality. The first compre- 
hensive study of its kind, the vol- 
ume presents a first-hand study of 


BOOK 


REVIEWS 


609 city and 185 rural churches 
distributed in twelve cities and 
four country areas, selected as 
fairly representative samples, ur- 
ban and rural, North and South. 
The story of the race in this coun- 
try is largely enwrapped in the 
history of the church, and these 
chapters are replete with interest. 
They treat of the place of the 
church in Negro life, church ori- 
gins, the ministry and its message, 
membership and buildings, church 
program, worship activities, fellow- 
ship and community activities, 
financing, overchurching, the Ne- 
gro rural ministry and program, 
and the genius of the Negro church. 
Tables and maps add important 
statistics. The authors have done 
their work impartially and well, 
and made a positive addition to 
our knowledge of an important 
element in the religious life of the 
nation. (321 pp.; $2.00.) 


Is There a God? A conversa- 
tion between three professors of 
philosophy, one of whom is a pro- 
fessed atheist. This strange three- 
sided debate on the existence of 
God first appeared in a series of 
articles in The Christian Century, 
which imposed upon its subscribers 


a weary waste of words the chief 


effect of which on the ordinary 
reader was to paralyze his faith if 
he had any, and to leave him in a 
metaphysical fog. Bringing the 
debates together under one cover 
has not cleared up the fog, but has 
rather emphasized the futility of 
it all. The two professors who are 
in theological schools are not able 
to agree with each other, and the 
atheist seems to have the better of 
them in the argument, if you take 
his view of it. This is not a book 
to commend. If by chance you 
have it in hand, you would do well 
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to put it down and take up the 
Gospel of John, and get the bad 
taste out of your mouth as soon as 
possible. (Willett, Clark Co.; $2.50.) 


One Year of Undeclared War 
is one of a series of stately vol- 
umes sent by a Chinese friend, 
who was educated at Columbia. 
They set forth the Chinese view, 
official and authorized, of the “un- 
declared war” between Japan and 
China, the events in Manchuria, 
the establishment of Manchukuo 
and the military occupation of 
Shanghai and northern provinces. 
The story is told in detail by Chi- 
nese of high position and thorough 
knowledge, and the volumes put in 
enduring form a record of facts 
attested by official papers and doc- 
umentary evidence. One volume 
presents the Memoranda Presented 
to the Lytton Commission by 
Wellington Koo. A  585-page 
volume printed in Shanghai en- 
titled One Year of the Japan- 
China Undeclared War, by Edward 
Bing-Shuey Lee, is _ historically 
valuable and full of interest. The 
series shows that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment is alive to the value of 
publicity. The Koo Memoranda 
is published by the Chinese Cul- 
tural Society, 743 Fifth Ave., New 
York, in three volumes, at $1 each. 


Manchukuo, Child of Con- 
flict, by K. K. Kawakami. The 
American abandonment of the gold 
standard and world interest in 
the recent economic conference 
has temporarily shifted attention 
from the Manchurian crisis. Be- 
fore very long it will again be front 
page news. Mr. Kawakami gives 
a clear, readable and careful 
exposition of Japan’s case. He 
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builds his thesis around a recom- 
mendation in the League of Na- 
tions’ Report which states that 
“the final requisite for a satisfac- 
tory solution is temporary interna- 
tional cooperation in the internal 
reconstruction of China.” This 
aspect of the problem has not re- 
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NEVER 
FAILING 
LIGHT 


By 
James H. Franklin 








FOREIGN SECRETARY 
AMERICAN BAPTIST 
FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


Author of 


“Ministers of Mercy,” etc. 


Dr. Franklin out of his 
wide experience in many 
countries, and his intimate 
knowledge of international 
Christian movements, has 
shown in this book the power 
of the everlasting gospel to 
meet the problems of an ever- 
changing world. 


“A much needed book for 
both the laity and clergy, for 
young and old.” 
—PRESBYTERIAN BANNER 


Cloth 
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Ss ‘a. Sie Announcing 
REVIVAL GEMS 
- A New Song Book 
— New Revival Gems 
An entirely new collection of seventy-five hymns, gospel 


songs, and short choruses for use wherever a small song- 
book is needed. This book is 2 successor to “Revival Gems.” 
It is designed for revival meetings, Sunday schools, prayer- 
meetings, Young People’s meetings, and Sunday night serv- 
ices. Every church or Sunday school which successfully used 
“Revival Gems’”’ 
Revival Gems.”” The convenient size, 5% x 734 inches. 
Round or Shaped Notes. 64 pages. 15 cents a copy, post- 
paid; $10.00 a hundred. Delivery extra. 


will be more than pleased with “New 





Life Enrichment Series 
The Playtime Primer 
for Young People 
The ABC's of Play in the Church 
By MABEL B. MARTIN 


This manual is designed to outline a year’s 
program of social-recreation events in the 
church. There is a chapter devoted to 
the type of social-recreation leader to bring 
such events to a successful issue. One chap- 
ter tells about the equipment, and how to 
finance the events. There are sample party 
programs, and suggestions for special occa- 
sions. There is also included a list of 
source-material, which will be found help- 
ful. Paper 40 cents. 


Christian Teaching 


An Abridgment of Christian 
Life and Teaching 
By GEORGE R. HOVEY 


There is no other book which so clearly 
and compactly presents the teachings of 
the gospel as applied to life. It shows the 
close connection between beliefs held and 
the development of character. This vol- 
ume, by one of our most distinguished 
Baptist scholars has been revised and 





largely rewritten. Cloth, 75 cents. 
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ceived the consideration it de- 
serves. (Macmillan; $2.00.) 


The City Redeemed, by E. H. 
Dutton, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Ohio Cities, is a valuable 
little booklet giving a study of the 
church of the city. It is admirable 
as a brief survey for pastors, lay- 
men, and mission study groups in- 
terested in the critical status of 
our Baptist cause in the cities. 
(Judson Press; 25 cents.) 


Ventures in Simpler Living, 
by D. J. Fleming. An interesting 
discussion of the problem in per- 
sonal economic adjustment with 
and in spiritual approach to the 
people which foreign missionaries 
face because of the great difference 
in standard of living between the 
country from which they come 
and the lands to which they go. 





Its appeal for more simple ways 
of living both abroad and at home 
is reenforced by its typography, 
in that the entire book is repro- 
duced page by page from type- 
written manuscript. (Interna- 
tional Missionary Council; $1.00.) 


Made in India by Kate M. 
French. A missionary of many 
years’ experience tells in a book of 
“chatty” poetry what life in that 
great country is like. The hot 
nights and the hotter mornings, 
the drying winds and the wet 
monsoons, the joy and the sor- 
rows, the work and the play, the 
hopes and the disappointments, and 
the ever-supporting faith—all are 
there. There, too, will be found in 
the closing lines of Monsoon Mus- 
ings one of the most beautiful 
things in India. Printed at the 
C. L. S. Press, Madras. 
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After kKight Years 
in Darkest Africa 


A medical missionary after furlough 
in the United States returns to his first 
station in the heart of Africa and de- 
scribes the contrasts and the menace of 
the incoming white man’s civilization 


By Howarp M. Freas, M.D. 


IGHT years have passed since I first set foot 
on Congo soil. To reach Banza Manteke 
then I had to camp overnight on the 25- 
mile overland trek from the railroad. There was 
not another white person within 35 miles. As 
far as the comforts and conveniences of civiliza- 
tion went, things were pretty much as they had 
been 50 years before when the mission was first 
opened by Rev. Henry Richards. About the 
only exception was the narrow gauge mountain 
railway, built in the “nineties.” In a two days’ 
trip this covered the 250 miles around the 
cataract region of the Congo River. All supplies 
were carried on the heads of natives overland 
from Matadi, 50 miles away. That was in 
1925, eight years ago. 

And now what do I find? Can this be the 
“darkest Africa” that was? By the time you 
read this the little narrow gauge railway will have 
been completely rebuilt. The new railroad is one 
meter gauge, the standard for all African rail- 
roads. They are already operating standard 
size first class cars, with dining cars. Late this 
year there will be sleeping cars! The trip from 
Matadi to Leopoldville requires but 14 hours and 
this will soon be reduced to 12, whereas 34 hours 
were needed in 1925. Full-sized engines pulling 
20 and more cars have replaced the “donkey en- 
gines” which could pull but three. 

Alighting from the train at Lufu, 50 miles from 
Matadi, we found a Ford half-ton truck to trans- 
port us and our baggage. Eight years ago we 
- would have had to hire 20 carriers. In a few 
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Top: A typical jungle path in the heart of Belgian 
Congo. Fine automobile roads are rapidly being 
constructed 


Bottom: First-class travel on the Belgian Congo rail- 
road as it used tobe. The new trains now provide fine 
accommodations, including dining cars 


moments we were swiftly driving over a fair dirt 
road. Four miles from the railroad the grassy 
veldt changes to a sea of sisal, resembling a culti- 
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vated farm at home. The sisal plant looks like a 
pineapple with its long, stiff, deep green leaves. 
A couple of miles farther on we reach the planta- 
tion headquarters where five white men live in 
well-built brick houses. There is also a brick 
factory which was completed and put into opera- 
tion about a year ago. A ton of sisal fiber put up 
in neat 220-pound bales leaves the factory every 
day. When the plants become more mature they 
expect to produce six tons a day. 

Halfway up the hill we pass the new Banza 
Manteke station, where we find two or three brick 
bungalows. A fine brick school stands on an ad- 
jacent knoll and by its side there is a temporary 
thatched-roof mud church, seating about 600 
people. Over 200 boys and girls live in the sun- 
dried brick dormitories. Several small brick 
houses and a large number of mud huts house the 
teachers and workmen. This was all built since 
my arrival in Congo eight years ago. Three 
miles farther on we pass the “model” native vil- 
lage of Bete, which is the home of Mafioti, our 
evangelist who for 40 years has been a power in 
the work. He was the first Christian teacher this 
village ever had. 

The country now becomes more hilly. Before 
we reach the old station site we have negotiated 
two small mountains. We cannot see the mis- 








General view of the port of Matadi, where all steamships for Belgian Congo land their 
passengers and freight 
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sion because of the trees and not until we enter the 
long lane of acacia trees, decked with their mag- 
nificent scarlet blossoms, do we see the hospital 
buildings and catch sight of our bungalow. 

From the outside the little frame bungalow 
looks quite the same as when I first saw it, with 
the exception of added shrubs and vines. One 
glance within, however, and one would recognize 
the bungalow of old nolonger. With bright cur- 
tains, cushions, a piano, furnishings old and new 
tastefully arranged, one would know that no 
man’s hand alone could have produced the mir- 
acle. The bungalow has become a home and life 
within is as different as appearances indicate. 

Corresponding changes have occurred in the 
work of our station and villages. The tremen- 
dous rapidity with which modern civilization is 
rushing upon these primitive people is not only 
bewildering to them but increases tremendously 
the difficulty of our work. We need divine grace 
and wisdom to solve these many problems which 
come tous. Christ is needed, oh, so much, in the 
lives of these our people. He alone can help 
them withstand the incoming, deteriorating in- 
fluences of the white man’s civilization. He 
alone can help them build for themselves noble 
Christian characters and give them strength to 
live worthy Christian lives. 
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PRESIDENT ABERNETHY AND HIS CABINET 


(1) Rev. W. S. Abernethy; (2) Rev. F. C. Stifler; (3) Rev. David A. Pitt; (4) Rev. Austen K. de Blois; 
(5) Mrs. George Caleb Moor; (6) Rev. G. Pitt Beers; (7) Duncan Dunbar 


Presidential Parties on Tour 


HE general meetings pro- 

posed as part of the Presi- 
dent’s Plan outlined by Dr. 
Abernethy and his cabinet have 
been definitely arranged for and 
October sees three parties of 
speakers taking the field. The 
entire area of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention will be covered 
and continuation meetings held at 
various points in each state. 

The “Presidential Party” in- 
cludes Dr. and Mrs. Abernethy, 
Dr. G. Pitt Beers and Dr. F. W. 
Padelford, executive secretary of 
the Board of Education. 

“First Vice-Presidential Party” 
includes Dr. W. G. Spencer, first 
vice-president of the Convention, 
and Rev. David A. Pitt of Nor- 
wich, Conn.; for meetings in New 


York and Pennsylvania, Dr. 
Spencer and Rev. F. C. Stifler of 
East Orange, N.J. A third mem- 
ber will be appointed to this team. 

“Second Vice-Presidential 
Party” consists of Rev. C. W. 
Kemper of Charleston, W. Va., 
second vice-president of the Con- 
vention; Dr. C. S. Detweiler of the 
Home Mission Society, and Dr. 
J. C. Robbins of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. 

The “Presidential Party” is 
scheduled for meetings in the cen- 
tral section of the country; the 
“First Vice-Presidential Party” 
for New England and parts of 
New York and Pennsylvania; and 
the “Second Vice-Presidential 
Party” for the West. 

The theme of the entire pro- 


gram for the year, “Live It 
Through,” will be emphasized 
everywhere. The year has been 
divided into three stages or peri- 
ods of effort and for the first of 
these, September to New Year’s 
Eve, a detailed program has been 
worked out. The topical head- 
ings are “A Go-to-Church Move- 
ment,” “Enlistment for Service,” 
“Daily Bible Reading,” “Evangel- 
ism,” and “Raising the Standard 
of Membership.” 

Under the head of Bible reading 
a “Read It Through” plan is pro- 
posed, whereby the entire New 
Testament is to be read at the rate 
of two chapters a day, beginning 
October Ist and ending February 
7th. A printed schedule may be 
obtained from the state office. 
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“Live It Through” Together 


By GeEorceE Pitt BEERS 


CTOBER should be a time for rallying our 

forces. Three things should be kept in mind. 

Our people will be enriched in life and our churches 

will be strengthened as members worship together, 

read the Bible together and engage together in defi- 
nite service for Christ. 


Worship God Together 


Worshiping together can be promoted through 
some “Go-to-Church” plan, according to local needs, 
but certain fundamental principles underlie the 
greatest effectiveness: (1) A definite effort should 
be made to bring every member to the services 
within a definite time. (2) All attendants should be 
registered by name. (3) Members not attending 
services should be followed up. (4) Names of at- 
tendants who are not members should be added to 
the “responsibility list” for evangelistic use. 

Many churches will make October “Go-to-Church” 
month, approaching the entire membership through 
different groups each Sunday, and asking all present 
at every service during the month to sign attendance 
cards or register in some other way. From these 
cards members will be checked as to attendance and 
the “responsibility list” will be enlarged. 

Then begins the most important part of the whole 
plan. Everynon-attending member should be inter- 
viewed personally. It will probably be done through 
the regularly organized group plan where one is in 
operation. It may be done through a group es- 
pecially enlisted and trained for the purpose. The 
minister may do it personally if the list is not too 
large. In every case this approach should be as 
definitely motivated by the passion to save as the 
evangelistic approach to non-Christians. 


Read It Through Together 
The second great goal is a quarter of a million or 
more of our people reading the New Testament 
through together this winter. Each state head- 
quarters will furnish pastors, on request, cards giv- 
ing the reading schedule. Readers should sign the 
commitment card, to make their purpose more defi- 
nite and to enable the pastor to know who are co- 
operating in this plan. The pastor should keep 
these commitment cards, but report to his state 
headquarters how many have enrolled. 
Two chapters each day, beginning October Ist, 





will take us through the New Testament by Febru- 
ary 7th, in time for the use of the Fellowship of 
Prayer during Lent. These readings are also to be 
coordinated with Contrasts, the January booklet, 
so that the two will be read together. Our churches 
will be richly blessed as a quarter of a million or 
more of us read the New Testament through to- 
gether. We would be glad to hear of any particu- 
larly effective ways of making the readings useful. 


Serve God Together 


Like a mighty army 
Moves the church of God. 


But does it? Too often when we count out the 
hospital patients, camp followers and deserters, 
there is left hardly more than a skirmish line. 
Sometimes it is a Gideon’s band and does valiant 
service, but its power would be tremendously in- 
creased if those who are being carried would become 
burden-bearers. 

Church societies might well make a concerted cam- 
paign for members. Church members (especially 
in larger churches) who are in some society are less 
likely to drop out of sight. The impact of a united 
approach would awaken many to the importance of 
cooperation. 

The church might hold an enlistment day in con- 
nection with the “Go-to-Church” campaign, in 
which opportunities for service are stressed. Every 
pastor, with a list of such opportunities in his. parish 
before him, should carefully study his membership 
list for talent not yet discovered or enlisted. As 
many as possible should be given a definite task. 


A Strengthened Church 
The pastor who definitely plans and enlists his 
people in this way is laying the foundation for a 
year’s work that will greatly deepen their spiritual 
life and strengthen the local church. This is in line 
with the goal adopted at Washington, to raise the 
standard of church membership and to make our 
churches a greater power for righteousness. 

None of these things need to be hampered by re- 
duced income. Instead, they will be helpful to the 
income of the church. They are dependent solely 
on consecrated personality and the power of God. 
God certainly will not fail us. Surely we will not 
failHim. We must “Live It Through” together. 
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“Read It Through” 


Suggestions for Daily Bible Reading 


By CuHar.es 8S. DETWEILER 


IT IS hoped that at each mid- 
week prayer meeting the read- 
ers will report their discoveries, 
and the pastor will lead their med- 
itations on some section of the 
chapters of the preceding week. 
The following notes are prepared 
for weeks ending on Wednesdays. 
Ocroser 1-4 (Matthew 1-8). 
A phrase peculiar to this Gospel is 
“When Jesus had ended these say- 
ings.” This occurs after five dis- 
courses of our Lord: The Ser- 
mon on the Mount, chapters 5-7, 
concerning the nature and charac- 
teristics of the kingdom; chapter 
10, the proclamation of the king- 
dom; chapter 13, the development 
of the kingdom; chapter 18, the in- 
ner spirit of the kingdom; and 
chapters 24-25, the consumma- 
tion of the kingdom. The key 
word of the Sermon on the Mount 
is righteousness. Chapter 7 is a 
call to self-examination. 

Octroper 5-11. (Matthew 9- 
22.) Other writers of the New 
Testament speak of “the kingdom 
of God.” Matthew prefers “the 
kingdom of heaven,” perhaps be- 
cause he wanted to show his Jew- 
ish readers the spiritual nature of 
the kingdom. Note how the 
kingdom transcends racial and 
family ties, chapters 8:10-12; 
13:54-58; 15:21-28. Note the 
references, especially in parables, 
to the truth that God had rejected 
the exclusive claims of the Jewish 
nation to be His representative 
and had chosen another, a spirit- 
ual nation, chapter 21:48. 

OcrosBer 12-18. (Matthew 23- 
28; Mark 1-8.) The Gospel of 
Mark abounds in miracles rather 
than parables. Count them. 


More miracles are recorded than 
there are chapters. This Gospel 


is thought to reflect the preaching 
of Peter and is well summarized 
in his words in Acts 10:37-38. 
Note the many expressions of won- 
der in the first half of Mark’s Gos- 
pel. List them. Note the claims 
Jesus makes for Himself in chapter 
2, and study their meaning: Son 
of Man, power to forgive sins, phy- 
sician of the soul, bridegroom of 
the soul, Lord of the Sabbath. 
Octoser 19-25. (Mark 9-16; 
Luke 1-6.) The last half of 
Mark’s Gospel records Jesus’ 
training of the Twelve. Note 
how many times He withdrew 
from the multitudes, and how 
many times, from 8:31 onward, 
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He spoke clearly to the Twelve of 
His approaching death. While 
the theme of His Galilean ministry 
was the kingdom of heaven, the 
theme of this “border ministry” 
was the necessity of His death. 

Octoper 26—-NovEMBER 1. 
(Luke 7-20.) Note that the 
parables of Luke for the most part 
are not of the kingdom, but of the 
soul and God. Most of them are 
to be found in the record of Jesus’ 
last journey from Galilee to Jeru- 
salem, chapters 9:51 through 19. 

For a prayer-meeting study we 
suggest the following from Dr. 
W. W. White: “Hindrances and 
Helps to Coming to Jesus to be 
found in Luke 18:9-43. Link up 
where they belong, the following: 
pride, consciousness of need, hu- 
mility, teachableness, riches, the 
will to obey, selfishness, opposition 
of well-meaning people, etc.” 
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News Flashes on Men’s Work 


Three Important Conventions 


William Travers Jerome, Jr., 
chairman of the National Council 
of Northern Baptist Men, will be 
the guest speaker at the Connecti- 
cut Baptist Convention, October 
13th, and at the Pennsylvania 
State Convention, October 19th. 
He will conduct a round table 
conference on men’s work at the 
Massachusetts State Convention 
in Taunton, October 25th. 


A “New Deal” in Maine 


Special emphasis on men’s work 
is the purpose of a committee 
formed under the leadership of 
President Franklin W. Johnson of 
Colby College. It will study the 
needs of local churches, develop 
plans to strengthen the work and 
enlist the men, and serve as a 
working unit for the Men’s Coun- 
cil of the state, which is composed 
of representatives from every 


association. Besides President 
Johnson, the committee includes 
two pastors and two laymen: Rev. 
C. C. Koch, Springvale; Rev. J. 
Melvin Prior, Saco; W. A. Hol- 
man, Portland; F. H. Ingraham, 
Rockland. 


A Long Trek 


Beginning in South Dakota in 
September and closing in Iowa in 
early December, Mr. W. G. Boyle 
will conduct a series of confer- 
ences on men’s work in the local 
church. His itinerary will take 
him into 14 states. 


Almost Two Decades 


A fellowship banquet was re- 
cently held by the men’s brother- 
hood of First Church, Rock 
Island, IIl., to celebrate their nine- 
teenth anniversary. For almost 
two decades they have carried on 
a remarkable program of activi- 
ties. J. H. Luebeck is secretary. 
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Chicago and the Baptists 





‘Las is a rare piece of historical writing. Mr. 
Stackhouse has told the story of a Baptist church 
in such wise as to make it an essential part of the 
life and growth of Chicago in its century of progress 
now being celebrated. Not only that, but by the 
breadth and friendly quality of his spirit he has 
written a chapter of history that is of interest to the 
general reader as well as to Baptists. 

Chicago and the First Baptist Church were born 
in the same year of 1833—the city incorporated 
August 10, the church organized October 19. The 
resident population living in 43 houses was less than 
200, the author tells us. Then from the church 
angle he describes the growth of Chicago from a 
fort in a swamp to a metropolis of world fame. 

Mr. Stackhouse estimates fairly the important 
place which the First Church came to hold in the 
city’s life, and the men of influence who served as its 
pastors. He pictures clearly the unparalleled ex- 
perience which the church suffered in being expelled 
from its beautiful home on Thirty-first Street, which 
was a suburban and scantily settled section when 
the church selected it. First it was surrounded by 
foreign-speaking people, whose coming caused the 
removal of many of the church families. Then the 
Negro migration swept in, and presently the district 
was emptied of its white population to make room 
for the newcomers. The inevitable end was that 
the First Church sold its fine plant to the Olivet 
Negro Church, which with its 4,000 members is 
known as the largest Baptist church in the world, 
and is a center of manifold activities. Meanwhile 
the First Church, after a period of roaming, settled 
in its present location on Fiftieth Street, buying a 
stately Gothic structure in which another denomi- 
nation had failed to gain a sufficient constituency. 
It was to a difficult, and by many considered impos- 
sible, venture of rebuilding the First Church that 
Mr. Stackhouse was called in 1921. He modestly 
tells of what has been accomplished in this last dec- 
ade and of the outlook. The reader is left with a 
positive note of hope and faith. 

I have been especially interested in reading this 
volume, typographically a credit to the University 
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“Ghe Sditor Gmeritus says: 


By Perry J. Stacknouse, Pastor of the First Baptist Church 


of Chicago Press, because it has taken me back 
through times and events of which as a student in 
the old University of Chicago I had personal knowl- 
edge and in some of which I had part. Well do I 
remember the stately meeting house of the First 
Church on Wabash Avenue, when Dr. W. W. Everts 
was in his prime and I was an occasional listener in 
his large audience. That building was spared by 
the Great Fire of 1871, being a short distance below 
the fire limit southward. But in the second or “lit- 
tle fire” of 1874 the landmark, which had been the 
pride of Baptists, was utterly destroyed, leaving the 
church in a plight that tested its faith and courage. 
The story is full of movement, characteristically 
Chicago-like. The author has gathered his material 
with care and comprehensiveness, and rightly lists 
the many actors. It is good to have recalled to 
memory in this way the names of such Christian 
leaders as Burroughs and Everts, Goodman and 
Justin Smith of The Standard, Lorimer and Henson, 
Harper and Goodspeed. 

Mr. Stackhouse is right in thinking that few 
episodes in church history surpass in adventurous 
faith the decision that led Dr. George C. Lorimer 
to resign his just-begun pastorate of the First 
Church to take up the apparently hopeless task of 
saving the Michigan Avenue Church from extinc- 
tion; this with the understanding that the First 
Church would call Dr. Henson from Philadelphia 
as his successor. Thus the Michigan Avenue 
Church was revived and renamed the Immanuel, 
and by a bold stroke Chicago had the two leading 
preachers of their day in its pulpits. That was a 
great era for the denomination in Chicago. But 
greater things were to come with the development of 
city missions, the origin of the Home and Foreign 
Mission Societies of the West by Chicago women, 
the federation of churches, and the rise of the new 
University. All these matters are admirably cov- 
ered. The more widely this story is read by our 
people the better will be apprehended the function 
and importance of a Baptist church in the com- 
munity. Chicago’s century of progress would be 
singularly incomplete without it. 
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THE - HELPING : HAND 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
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The new ward for women and children attached to the mission dispensary at Ramapatnam, South India. 


All work is done on the first floor. 


On the second floor are two rooms for the occupancy of the mission 


nurse. During its first year 200 women and children were treated 


The Hostess Speaks 


What is involved in feeding more than 
100 Americans for 10 days in India 


HIS year we entertained the 

annual Suvuth India conference 
and I was given the responsibility 
of catering. At home, even with 
all the many helps, it would be no 
easy task to care for 107 guests for 
ten days. But it is far more diffi- 
cult out here where all foods have 
to be ordered and arranged for and 
where most things come from a 
distance—vegetables from Banga- 
lore, butter from Bombay, flour 
from Calcutta, groceries from 
Madras, coffee from Coimbatore, 
fruit from the Shevroy Hills. For 
meat we had to send out to distant 
villages and buy fifteen sheep 
some weeks before conference, 


By JENNY REILLY 


which we fed so that they would 
have a wee bit of flesh on their 
otherwise bare bones. Chickens 
are the cheapest meat for us here. 
So we also sent out and bought 
about 100 chickens. Some of the 
milk came out of a Klim tin and 
the remainder came from Kavali 
and our own Ramapatnam. I 
had five chief cooks and five 
others to help them, about 35 
table boys and a host of coolies to 
carry water and attend to its boil- 
ing and straining. 

All the water for the entire con- 
ference was carried on the backs of 
coolies for some distance. What 
was used for drinking had to be 


first strained, then boiled in huge 
earthen pots, cooled and re- 
strained, and then poured into clay 
jars made especially for drinking 
water. They are porous and 
thereby help to keep the water 
cool in a hot climate. We had to 
make ready about 150 of these 
each day. Some days the mis- 
sionaries got more than their 
money’s worth, for they had a nice 
addition of smoke added to the 
water. But we did our best with 
what we had, and on the whole the 
water was always fit to drink. At 
the end of the conference we 
found that no one had been ill 
during the ten days nor had any- 
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one contracted cholera or typhoid. 
We had twenty-six missionary 
children and it was a source of in- 
spiration to have so many young 
folks with us. 

My day began at 5 a.m. and 
usually ended shortly after mid- 
night. It was a great experience 
and I feel that every missionary 
ought to have the responsibility 
for at least one conference. Per- 
haps if the members of some of the 
recent commissions had _ stood 
with me in our back yard among 
60 Indian servants, cooks and 
coolies, they might have had a 
clearer insight into the mind and 
heart of India. It was a great 
opportunity to study true human 
psychology. 

It was a thrilling moment on 
the last day of the conference 
when all the cooks and coolies 
came to me and gave this testi- 
mony: “This has been an excellent 
conference. Not once _ have 
we quarreled among ourselves.” 
Imagine that! But if you knew 
them and knew how prone they 
are to such things, you would 
know that was some worthwhile 
testimony. When pressed for the 
reason they said: “The mission- 
aries have come together; they 
have confessed their sins and 
faults to God and to each other, 
and we have felt the power of God 
in our midst.” Those who served 
felt the spiritual atmosphere was 
such that they wanted to be good. 
I doubt if organizations at home 
could do better than that. 

I have asked myself over and 
over again, is it what we say or 
what we do that makes the great- 
‘ est impression on those with whom 
we come in contact? 

Norsz. The conference for 
whose arrangements Miss Reilly 
was responsible was reported by 
Rev. T. V. Witter on page 413 in 
the September issue.—Eb. 


Won’t You Come into 
My Cottage? 

When we start out on our trips 
to the villages we go well supplied 
with books and tracts in English, 
Assamese, Bengali, Hindi, and 
Nepali, and need them all. San- 
timoi’s mother tongue is Nepali, 
but she is fluent in Assamese, 
Bengali and Hindi. Budbari and 
I use Assamese. We also pack 
into the car large Bible pictures 
and some other colored pictures 
mounted on cardboard. Bud- 
bari is the custodian of the much 
prized picture cards, which she has 
found it is not wise to give out 
until we are ready to leave. 

The minute the car stops there 
is great excitement among the 
women and children, particularly 
if we have been there before. 
The women vie with each other 
to have us enter their houses. 
After we do they spread the news. 
Soon there is a crowd. Even if 
we are new to the locality, we 
are almost always received with 
courtesy and often with cordial- 


ity. 
I wish you could see into the 
courtyards behind the houses 


where the women are in purdah. 
The places are seldom clean and 
orderly and that is putting it 
mildly. We catch interesting 
glimpses of cottage industries such 
as the raising of silk worms, weav- 
ing, goldsmithing, brass work and 
pottery making. 

In their anxiety to be hospi- 
table, we are offered cocoanut 
milk, tea and spices which we do 
not take if there is any way to get 
out of it. If we could only be 
sure things were clean! Of course 
we accept the best seats—usually 
a chair or cane stool. Sometimes 
there is only a mat or piece of 
gunny sacking. It is first care- 
fully shaken! As soon as we are 
seated they begin to ask us who 
we are and where we came from. 

We show them pictures and tell 
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them about our religion and ask 
them if they mind if we sing the 
name of God. They love the 
singing but say they do not un- 
derstand the meaning of the song. 
That gives us an opportunity to 
explain and tell more of the “old, 
old story.” After we have sung 
several songs such as “What a 
friend we have in Jesus” and 
“What a wonderful Saviour” we 
give our own testimony of Christ. 
That always counts for the most. 
Then we give them a few tracts 
and sell a few gospels for a pice 
or two and go on, knowing that 
when we return we shall be 
eagerly welcomed.—Ruth Paul, 
Satribari, Assam. 


The Hand that Rocks 
the Cradle 


An encouraging feature in the 
South China mission is the de- 
velopment of women’s. work 
through the agency of missionary 
societies. This is not a new fea- 
ture by any means for the first so- 
ciety was started in 1906 in the 
Girls’ School when Miss Myra 
Weld was principal. Six years 
later another was established for 
the women of the women’s school. 
These societies have sent out a 
number of Bible women and also 
other Christian workers for short 
time service. In 1928 the Swatow 
city church organized a society 
and since that time the growth has 
been rapid. In our five Associa- 
tions there are now 25 mission- 
ary societies with about 800 mem- 
bers. Last year $1,020 was raised 
and five women were engaged as 
evangelists. We are glad for the 
glimpses of world needs that are 
coming to our women for there 
is much to be done. Pray with 
us that the Deborahs, the Dor- 
cases and especially the Hannahs 
and the Ruths be not lacking—a 
mighty scepter of power is in the 
mother’s hand.—Mrs. Prudence 
C. Worley, Swatow, South China. 
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A New Dormitory 


Mather students, faculty and 
alumnae are rejoicing that through 
their efforts of the past two years 
a sinking fund of $984.37 has been 
gathered toward a new building, 
which will house a greatly needed 
dormitory and chapel. Already 
several improvements have been 
made on the campus, including an 
arch for the gateway, presented by 
the class of 1932, and an iron fence 
donated by board members of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. Eleven girls 
graduated this year, out of an en- 
rolment of 91. 

The following testimonies from 
former students show how much 
the school means to the girls: 

“T have a lot to thank Mather 
for,” writes a girl who is now work- 
ing her way through college. 
“Most important to me is the do- 
mestic training. I can hear you 
now emphasizing the necessity of 
being able to shoulder responsibil- 
ities. It took root in my heart at 
Mather and now IJ am reaping the 
benefit.” 

Another writes: “I am just 
starting a community Sunday 
school. I am growing stronger in 
my Christian life. Nothing has 
helped me more than the prayer 
life of my dear alma mater.” 


_ 


F rom a Mission Church 
to Grand Opera 


A few years ago a dark-eyed, 
dark-haired young Italian girl 
went to sing in an American 
church with a group of other junior 
girls. Some one singled her out 
as possessing a remarkable voice 
and spoke to the minister about 






her. He urged the parents to give 
her training, so eventually they 
sent her to Professor Rosati in 
New York. Louise Masino is now 
an accomplished singer, and re- 
cently made her debut in “Pa- 
gliacci.” Our little church in 
Trenton is very proud of her. She 
offered to train our junior choir, 
and last week the choir gave its 
first recital before an appreciative 
audience. 

Our fine group of young people 
put on an excellent program dur- 
ing the spring months, and are 
quite determined to send at least 
three delegates to the State Rally 
at Atlantic City. They helped 
the church during its financial 
crisis and won the banner for three 
successive times during the past 
year. They have shown a fine 
spirit of cooperation with the 
Young People’s Federation.— 
Mary N. Cali, Trenton, N. J. 


‘*Pepita”’ 
Pepita Medina is a _ bright, 
happy girl of sixteen and an active 
worker in the church and Sunday 
school at Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico. She is an orphan and was 
brought up by one of our mem- 
bers. She was baptized on New 
Year’s Day, and she is living with 
a sister who is not a Christian; but 
Pepita never lets anything inter- 
fere with her church activities. 
She graduated this year from the 
eighth grade and is now giving al- 
most her entire time to church 
work. She is president of the In- 
termediate Society and superin- 
tendent of the Beginners’ Depart- 
ment. Following her graduation 
the Intermediates gave her a sur- 
prise party and the missionary 
presented her with a Bible. The 
following letter reveals her joy: 


“T do not yet have words with which 
to express my sincerest love and appre- 
ciation towards you. Therefore, by 





Graduating Class at Mather 
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means of this letter I wish to thank 
you ever and ever so much for the 
lovely gift. It was for me a great 
surprise, for I did not expect anything, 
but it seems that you guessed what it 
was that I most needed and wanted. 
I believe that it is the most beautiful 
gift that one can receive, and for that 
reason you can never imagine the joy 
that my heart has felt in receiving this 
Bible. It caused me greater happi- 
ness than receiving my diploma on 
Wednesday. It will be my best friend 
and I will keep it and observe its 
teachings with all my heart.” 


Vv 


What Price Sugar? 

With the opening of the beet 
season in our section of Colorado 
many of our children and their 
parents have obtained work, but 
we miss them from classes and 
Sunday services. A woman with 
her daughter and three other girls 
from our Salt Creek mission are 
taking care of 14 acres. They 
walk one mile to their work, and 
are in the beet field sometimes as 
early as 5 am. Thinning beets 
requires them to crawl along the 
ground on their knees through the 
heat of the day. At noon the 
mother of the other girls brings 
their lunch and they reach home 
at 7:30 pm. “We carry the 
drinking water from the house to 
the field,” Juanita said, “taking 
turns. One day I drank some of 
the water after it had stood in the 
sun and had become hot. I 
fainted three times that day, and 
my sisters had to take me home!” 
Now the bean and pea season is 
coming on and the beets will be 
allowed to grow until the topping 
season. Then the girls will cut 
the tops off the beets, which are 
pulled from the ground by ma- 
chinery. Meantime they will be 
picking beans, peas, tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, and melons. They all 
made a public profession of faith 
last fall and we follow them with 
prayer and interest. At suck a 








“* Pepita” 


great cost to body and mind they 
earn the meager sums that will en- 
able them to have shoes and 
clothes for school.— Louise B. Car- 
ter, Pueblo, Colo. 


WwW 


$10—The Price 
of a Baby Girl 

Sometime ago I was called to 
attend a young Chinese mother 
who, I soon learned, was dying 
of tuberculosis. I knew _ she 
had three children, but only two 
could be found, and these were 
placed in an orphanage and the 
mother was made as comfortable 
as possible in the County Hospi- 
tal. Realizing her weakened con- 
dition and fearing death, the 
woman finally told of her third 
child, a pretty ten-months-old 
baby girl. When in straitened 
circumstances the parents had 
sold the child for $10 to an opium- 
smoker and brothel-keeper of Chi- 
nese slave girls. It took over a 
month to find the baby, have her 
taken from the brothel by a con- 
stable, and finally put into an or- 
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phanage for Chinese girls. The 
mother has passed away, but she 
seemed so relieved and happy to 
know her three babies would re- 
main in kind, respectable homes. 


—Faith Joice, Locke, Cal. 
WwW 
Best School Building 


in Managua 

A daily paper in Managua, 
Nicaragua, recently printed an 
illustrated, four-column article 
about the new building for girls at 
Colegio Bautista. It warmly 
praised the architects and stated 
that the new building is one of the 
best constructed and best adapted 
to its purpose of any in Nicaragua, 
and possibly in Central America. 
—Eleanor Blackmore, Managua. 


vW 


A Perfect Record 


Every Chinese child in Isleton, 
a Chinese community near Locke, 
Cal., was enrolled in the vacation 
Bible school this year. Miss Faith 
Joice writes: “Throughout the 
summer we had 98% attendance. 
The children thoroughly enjoyed 
their Bible work. One 14-year- 
old girl, the eldest of nine children, 
got up at 5:30 each morning, 
washed and dressed the children, 
cooked breakfast for the family, 
washed the daily tubful of clothes, 
and walked to the State Highway, 
where she waited for the mission 
car to take her to the vacation 
Bible school. She lives two miles 
away but never missed a day.” 


WwW 


Florita Munoz 


The Woman’s American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society lost a 
devoted missionary in the death 
of Florita Mujioz on July 22. 
After her graduation from the 
Baptist Missionary Training 
School in Rio Piedras in 1929, 
Miss Mufioz served as a mission- 
ary in Puerto Rico. 
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And Thereby Hangs a Tale 


An unusual story of a Bible that was 
found in a wine factory 


By 8.8. FEtpMANN of the Philippine Islands 


RINTED in the front of an ancient book 
which my friend was showing me was the 
date 1579. And thereby hangs a tale. 

It all happened during the stormy days of 
1898 following the Spanish-American War and 
the occupation of the Philippine Islands by the 
United States. The Spanish Friars in various 
parts of the province, afraid that the Filipino 
Insurrectos would set fire to the convents, loaded 
their books on a sailboat to take them to Manila. 
The Insurrectos captured the boat and sailed 
it into the Capiz River, where the books were 
unloaded and stored in a local wine factory. 

After a year or two, a workman discovered 
the cases being eaten by white ants. The 
manager ordered the boxes opened and taken 
into his office. Among the books was the one 
referred to, dated 1579, a Spanish history of the 
Old and New Testaments. Other books, equally 
old, such as dictionaries, works on philosophy, 
hand-painted books on Philippine flora, and a 
number of Spanish Bibles (Douay version) com- 
pleted the lot. The manager and his chief 
clerk, having heard from the local priest that the 
Bible was a “dangerous book,” wished to read 
it, but were afraid to open it. After a while the 
fear wore off. Thus, one day, they opened one 
of the “dangerous books” and started to read. 
It so happened that the first thing they read 
was Exodus, chapter 20, beginning with a 
prohibition of “graven images.” Both having 


many images in their homes, they hastily closed 
the book and put it away. 

Shortly after, a company of American soldiers 
were stationed in Capiz. ‘The manager, finding 
one who could speak a little Spanish, secured 
permission from the Major to have this man live 
in his home for protection. The soldier, a 
Christian man, observing the religious rites of 
the family and the strict attendance at mass, 
saw the Bibles in the office and asked the family 
to read them. By a strange coincidence, he 
asked them to read Exodus 20. A footnote to 
the passage, however, said: “‘ This passage must 
not be taken seriously.”’ The soldier pointed 
out that the footnotes were additions by priests 
and others, and that the text itself and not the 
footnotes must be studied. He showed them his 
own Bible which had no footnotes, and they 
began to compare texts. 

All of this made a profound impression upon 
the minds of our friends. The following Sun- 
day morning they attended religious services 
for the soldiers, which, though they understood 
not a word of English, so impressed them 
with what they had discovered in the Bible and 
heard from the soldier that they began to feel 
the need for something which mass and the 
images did not give them. 

From that time on, the Bible became a per- 
manent and living part of that family, and is 
such today. 





Mountain scenery near Baguio in the Philippine Islands 
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MISSIONARY: EDUCATION 


Tue DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
THE RoyaL AMBASSADORS 


Tue CHILDREN’S WoRLD CRUSADE 


THe WorxiD WIDE GUILD 














New Home Mission Stories 
and Picture Posters 


Church school superintendents 
and leaders will be interested in 
the new series of graded Home 
Mission material prepared for use 
during October, November and 
December. The stories fit into 
the general theme of the year, 
“Christ and the Modern World.” 

Primary: Nine Little Friend- 
ships and How They Grew, by 
Mrs. Augusta Walden Comstock. 

Junior: Seeing Straight, by Mrs. 
Carrie B. Ilsley. 

Intermediate-Senior: Of Such is 
the Kingdom, compiled by Dr. Coe 
Hayne. 

There are two picture poster 
charts to be used with the stories, 
descriptive of the work of our 
Home Mission Societies. These 
are also valuable for study classes 
and church schools of missions. 
Write to the Department of Mis- 
sionary Education for prices. 


Timely Suggestions 
for Leaders 


The following suggestions are 
intended to help teachers and su- 
perintendents in their use of these 
graded materials: 

1. Secure the cooperation of 
your superintendent in planning 
the use of stories and posters be- 
ginning October Ist. 

2. Select a good story teller from 
each department. The stories are 


more effective if told rather than 
read. 

3. Materials will be found effec- 
tive as opening or closing exercises 
for the entire school. 





4. Pastors will find them valu- 
able for children’s story sermons. 

5. Posters should be hung in 
conspicuous places in different de- 
partment rooms. 


Special Materials 


Among the new publications of 
the Department of Missionary 
Education is the new folder en- 
titled Graded Missionary Ma- 


terials for Teachers and Leaders 
in Church Schools. It lists ma- 
terials which are based on the mis- 
sion study theme of the year, 
“Christ and the Modern World,” 
classified for the various age 
groups under “Hand Work,” 
“Story Telling” and “Visualiza- 
tion.” Names and addresses of 
the publishers are listed. The 
pamphlet is free. 














ROYAL AMBASSADORS 














In Foreign Lands 


“Give to our girls and boys a 
friendly acquaintance with the 
peoples of the world whom they 
will recognize as God’s great fam- 
ily, and it will prove in later years 





Sein Ko (left) with a group of Royal 
Ambassadors and World Wide 
Guild girls in Burma 


a foundation for the great super- 
structure. of world peace and 
Christian missions.” 

In addition to the large num- 
ber of Royal Ambassador chap- 
ters in the states of the Northern 
Baptist Convention, chapters are 
organized and doing active work 
in foreign lands. One of these is 
at Bassein, Burma. Recently 
Miss Clara B. Tingley wrote con- 
cerning some of the young people 
in this group. She also enclosed 
an account of the conversion of 
one of the boys. Following is a 
part of her letter: 

“You will be interested, in the 
enclosed picture, and also in the 
account of Sein Ko’s conversion. 
All the group have signed the In- 
ner Circle Life Service Pledge. 
The boys are Royal Ambassadors, 
the girls are in the W. W. G. 

“All have been included in the 
group that meet Sunday after- 
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noons for help in Christian living. 
We have taken up Rivers of Liv- 
ing Water by Ruth Paxson. Sein 
Ko was so much interested that he 
borrowed the book and read it 
through before we finished it. He 
was the leader in the C. E. work. 

“Is it worth while to keep on 
teaching and preaching and work- 
ing in the same place year after 
year? Does evangelistic work 
pay? It is very interesting to 
watch Sein Ko read the Bible, to 
see his face light up. He has been 
the outstanding Christian in 
our school this year.”—Clara B. 
Tingley. 


an 


The account of Sein Ko’s con- 
version, written by himself, will 
give an idea of some of the ex- 
periences of a Burman boy: 


PrersonaL EXPERIENCE OF 
Sein Ko 


“TI was born in the year 1911 in the 
month of April in Trate Kyi Village. 
When I was about four years old my 
father died. The following year my 
mother, finding herself in difficulties, 
moved to the jungle where she lived 
with her elder sister. Two years later 
she took up her residence in the small 
village called Latingon. In a very 
poor cottage lived three of us, my 
mother, my younger brother and I. 
We were so poor that we lived from 
hand to mouth. My mother had to 
work every day to get our daily food 
anywhere she was hired, whereas my 
brother and I played with other chil- 
dren as you may see children today 
playing heedlessly. When I grew up 
to be eight years old, I started 
my learning and two years later had 
passed the school. After that I 
had to earn my living for one year by 
working under a farmer who hired me. 
The next year my uncle asked me if I 
would like to go and study in Ko Tha 
Byu school. I was willing and came 
to school when it opened. I passed 
the middle school course and entered 
the high school. My first year in the 


high department I studied geography 
under Mr. Sowards. I read about all 
the solar system and the stars and the 
constellations. When I came up to 
the high department I read more of 
science. I cared nothing about 
religion. Teachers and _ preachers 
preached to me several times but in 
talk with my classmates I overcame 
them in saying there is no God and 
everything is of evolution. 

“But as I studied more about the 
heavenly bodies, science could not tell 
where they are from. My thought 
came up to say that there is One who 
created all these and who directs them 
in order even though they are of great 
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numbers. I saw that there is only 
one God. I thought and thought sev- 
eral months and found nothing dif- 
ferent. But there came a time when 
teachers and pupils went on a cam- 
paign to my village. They talked to 
me a great deal about Jesus Christ as 
the only Saviour and Redeemer. I 
took no heed to what they said. But 
I thought more about Him and I got 
troubled in my mind. After giving 
myself to deeper meditation, I found 
Him to be my Redeemer and joy hap- 
pened down in my heart so much that 
I could not say anything. From that 
time I was converted to Christianity 
and found myself satisfied.” 














WORLD WIDE GUILD 











My life shall touch a million lives 
In some way, ere I go 

From this dear land of struggle 

To a world I do not know; 

So this, the wish I ever wish, 

The prayer I ever pray, 

May my life help the other lives 

It touches by the way. 


N OTHER words, let us try to 
make friendly contacts with 
the lives we touch every day, thus 
proving that our Guild Friendship 
slogan has real practical meaning. 








Wichita Guild girls celebrate their tenth birthday 


What the world needs is a mental 
attitude toward unlovely people 
that is Christ-like. How would 
He act toward some of the people 
we look down upon or dislike be- 
cause of prejudice? 

Evelyn Andrews’ program for 
Teen Age Guilds has a most chal- 
lenging title: “What Shall I Do?” 
Well, what shall you and I do to 
exhibit the spirit of Christ? 

The .Banquet program in the 
first chapter of “What Shall I 
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Do?” suggests a menu with some 
strange Chinese dishes which are 
available on request. 

If you have not received Sug- 
gestions to Leaders, send for a 
copy to your State Secretary or to 
me at Buffalo. 

Remember the Theme Contest 
has been discontinued and Three 
Projects listed in Guild Goals are 
to be substituted. We hope to 
have extra material ready by Oc- 
tober either in printed or mimeo- 
graph form. 

In most of these messages which 
follow from chapters at home and 
abroad you will find a new sugges- 
tion. Read them carefully and 
then pass on to me some new fea- 
tures of your chapter activities. 
I have been delighted to hear from 
several secretaries who have vol- 
untarily raised their goals for this 
year. Good luck to you all! 


Y , 
‘ : A 
Uwe. Mekee_ 
218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Guild Camp at Northfield 


The Northfield Summer School 
of Missions was the first meeting 
since the merging of the Home and 
Foreign Conferences. Consider- 
ing the year the attendance was 
very heartening, a total of 676. 
There were 47 girls in the W. W. G. 
Camp, with Dorothy Bucklin as 
Camp Leader. She was also Gen- 
eral Camp Leader for all denomi- 
nations. The one gentleman in 
the accompanying picture was a 
favorite naturally. He is Dr. Gra- 
ham, Dean of the Graduate School 
of Theology at Oberlin, and con- 
ducted the Girls’ Forum. Doro- 
thy Bucklin sits in front of 
him, with Mrs. Pinkham and 
Mrs. Plummer on her right and 
Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Deering and Mrs. 
Hartshorn on her left. Next to 


the letter “G” in the banner is 
Margaret Morse, State Secretary 
of New Hampshire, who had the 
Baptist girls one afternoon for 
Guild Methods. 


te 


Some Maine-iac Guilders 


Do you know the pretty little 
village of Buckfield, Maine? It 
is found at the end of a beautiful 
drive through pine woods in the 
general direction of Hebron. 
Have they a live Guild up there 
in the Maine woods? There were 
30 members out at a recent meet- 
ing, which was their set-up for the 
year’s work. 

Their programs are based on 
Missions Magazine. A different 
Committee plans each meeting 
and at the first meeting all Com- 
mittees presented their plans for 
the year. The general subject 
was “Light,” and after the nine 
links in the chain had thrown light 
on their particular projects there 
was a candle-light service with ap- 
propriate scripture and hymns, 
closing with the Guild Covenant. 
Now here is a suggestion from 
their social hour that followed. 
Their Counselor had made jig-saw 
puzzles from pictures in Misstons. 
Another good way to use old num- 
bers of Misstons! 


ti 


South Dakota Speaking 


The Mary Cressey Guild of 
Centerville, S. D., have won their 
second year picture in the Reading 
Contest. There are eight girls in 
the Guild and they read 78 books 
and made 408 points in the Read- 
ing Contest. They made 237 
points in the Guild Standard. 
They completed their White Cross 
quota and also raised a little more 
than their quota for the Guild 
Loyalties gift. We have had sev- 
eral open meetings for the women 
and Crusaders and Sunday night 
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are giving “The Late Sally” in the 
church. We sent one delegate to 
the Summer Assembly, but it 
wasn’t possible for any of us to at- 
tend the House Party at Sioux 
Falls. We have a lovely bathing 
beach here so we packed up and 
went there for a three-day camp- 
ing trip. We studied the Book of 
John and The Life of Mary Sles- 
sor while there. Before retiring 
at night we gathered in a circle for 
devotions. We have had an un- 
broken prayer chain at every one 
of our meetings. We had our pic- 
ture, Hoffman’s “Head of Christ,” 
framed and presented it to the 
church with a dedication service. 
The story of the picture was told 
by Lois Johnson, and Joyce 
Arnold told about the Reading 
Contest and how we won the pic- 
ture. As the picture was being 
unveiled Joy Button and Virginia 
Wood sang “Fairest Lord Jesus,” 
after which the Guild closed by 
singing “Follow the Gleam.” 


the, 


Three Big State Rallies 


Too bad to cut these off with a 
few sentenceseach. Ohio had one 
of its best conventions in March at 
Akron with over 400 delegates, a 
program filled with suggestions 
and inspiration, and a beautiful 
banquet as usual. 

Eastern New York at Troy was 
the first time Alma Mater had met 
with that group and it was a rare 
joy. There were 425 happy, 
earnest girls present and an un- 
usually large number of potential 
leaders. The banquet room was 
transformed into a garden, which 
theme was carried out in toasts 
and speeches. 

Southern California with her 
usual originality and resourceful- 
ness had a huge gathering of 700 
in the First Church, Pasadena, for 
their spring rally. It was called 
Thih Thau (pronounced Tick 
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Taw) and everything was Chi- 
nese, decorations, atmosphere, 
people, food, dress, etc. The pic- 
ture looks as if they were having a 
good time. About 50 Negro Guild 
girls were there, also some Japa- 
nese and Mexicans. One girl’s 
comment is worth passing on and 
thinking about this year when we 
are stressing Guild friendships: 
“I’m sure after meeting our many 
fine Chinese friends who spoke and 
sang so beautifully for us and 
whom we learned to understand 
and love, no Gu-Gi would be 
guilty of offending any one of their 
race.” 


ee 


A Tenth Birthday Party 


Ten years ago Mrs. Creekmore 
of the South Lawrence Church, 
Wichita, Kansas, had a real de- 
sire to see Guild work started in 
her church. She didn’t feel able 
to organize a Guild herself but she 
invested 35 cents for a ticket for 
one of the girls in her church to 
attend a luncheon given for the 





National Field Secretary who was 
in Wichita for a Conference. 
What a wonderful investment that 
was! Today there are four Guilds 
in our church and a fifth is being 
organized. On March 17th of 
this year, the Lillian Larson Guild 
celebrated its tenth birthday with 
a real party. During the ten 
years of our organization there 
have been about 70 active mem- 
bers and sponsors. Of this num- 
ber only one has been claimed by 
death. There have been 32 ba- 
bies born to our Guild girls and 
sponsors which proves that Guild 
girls make good home-builders. 
Forty-two were present at the 
party and what a time of reunion 
it was! Mrs. Creekmore and 
three of the six charter members 
were there. Faye Stevenson, our 
beloved State Secretary, was a 
special guest at our party. Mes- 
sages were read from out-of-town 
members living in almost every 
part of the United States, one 
from our dear Alma Mater and 
one from Miss Olive Russell, who 
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. W. G. Rally and banquet, Los Angeles 


helped us organize. Our birthday 
gift to our guild was one cent for 
each year of our own age. We 
brought our pennies in tiny blue 
bags tied with white ribbon. 
These little bags were received 
with our invitation to the party. 
Our gifts amounted to $11. We 
had a beautiful three-tiered birth- 
day cake, iced in blue and white. 
Lillian Larson Debusman. 


a 


Our First Guild in Africa 


Mrs. W. E. Rodgers of Ntondo, 
Africa, had the honor of organizing 
the first Guild in that great coun- 
try—the Listening Ear. Was it 
a success and was she a good 
leader? Read the following and 
judge for yourself. The reference 
to leaving Ntondo means that 
they have been transferred to 
Banza Manteke. She sent a copy 
of the folder which she typed for 
each member of the chapter, and 
includes (all in native language) 
our Guild Pledge, the Guild Girl’s 
Spirit, Follow the Gleam, My 
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Task, Praise Him, Blest Be the 
Tie that Binds, Open Mine Eyes, 
and a few others. Now, read the 
letter and see the type of mission- 
ary our Boards send out: 

“My greatest regret in leaving 
our work at Ntondo was concern- 
ing our W. W. G., as it was coming 
on so satisfactorily. The girls 
had developed in so many ways 
and their interest in world mis- 
sions was becoming real. We 
completed a study of mission work 
in Congo, had four weeks on China 
to acquaint them with the country 
and the changes Christianity had 
wrought among the women in par- 
ticular. We took up India in the 
same way, then the work of Ko- 
diak Orphanage, and the type of 
religious work necessary in big 
American cities. Then we cen- 
tered on the Negro race, their be- 
ginnings, as civilization found 
them, then across to America and 
their development and _ possibili- 





ties through Christian education 
and civilization. 

“T only trust that the impres- 
sions they received will stay with 
them. In nine months we held 52 
meetings, a candle-lighting service 
in December, and prepared and 
sang the music for the Christmas 
exercises at the hospital; sewed 
and contributed 60 francs to the 
baby clinic, besides a good deal of 
visiting. 

“Mrs. Westcott helped me 
greatly with the Guild and regrets 
that she cannot carry it on, but 
with her husband’s heavy medical 
work she must give most of her 
time to helping him and tending 
to the baby clinic. The Guild re- 


quires considerable time because 
of the lack of printed material and 
we must translate nearly every- 
thing. 

“Our son, Walter, Jr., sails from 
Matadi tomorrow on his way 
home to enter college this fall. He 
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will mail to you for us a small 
gavel, a token we wish to send 
you from Ntondo. Dr. Westcott 
turned it. I believe the red wood 
of which it is made is found in no 
other country and only in that lo- 
cality. It is a die wood; the na- 
tives grind it to powder and use it 
on their bodies in that field. This 
is a piece from a fetish tree which 
blew down about 1908. The 
spirits left it last year and Mr. 
Rodgers was able to buy it to 
make a canoe. The spirits are 
said to have entered another tree 
across the bay. 

“While I know it was best for 
our work in general that we be 
transferred to Banza Manteke, the 
language is entirely different and I 
cannot expect to start a W. W. G. 
Chapter here. It was Mr. Rod- 
gers who was particularly needed, 
but I shall not be idle. While I 
shall miss the Guild work I shall do 
the things open to me with joy.” 
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W. W. G. Camp at East Northfield, Massachusetts 
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Children’s World Crusade 











Pink Sheet Conference 


HE Annual Reports of the 

C. W. C. are made out on large 
pink sheets. For two years we 
have set a day in June when every 
C. W. C. Secretary, District, 
State, Association and National, 
takes out her Annual Reports for 
the year and studies them alone, 
in her own home, to find the weak 
spots and make plans for the new 
year’s work. Almost every Secre- 
tary that wrote to me after her 
Conference said that it was a 
“grand idea” or had been a “suc- 
cess” or a “help.” Every one 
made some very definite goals for 
the year and indicated how they 
planned to reach them. One new 
Secretary wrote, “I confess I won- 
dered what I could get from it. I 
am glad I had faith to try.” 

One Secretary increased her 
goal for gifts from $200 to $300 
and 40 new organizations. This 
report was unique in that it was 
made out on pink paper, the 
sheets being tied together in book- 
let form. A small copy of Hoff- 
man’s head of the boy Jesus was 
on the cover and the goals were 
typed in. It breathed the love of 
the Secretary for her work, her 
Lord and the children. 

Another Secretary has outlined 
some splendid ideas; for instance, 
“a re-forestation project; a map of 
the state on which I shall put 
colored trees to designate the 
C. W. C. organizations; plan a 
program for a set-up rally in each 
Association; write a summary of 
Miss Rosser’s speech for C. W. C. 
leaders.” 

Most of them will work for more 
Herald and Jewel Bands, which 
all should work for. And one asks 


for ideas of ways in which children 
can earn money. Will you send 
any such ideas to me? 

If space allowed, it would be 
helpful and exceedingly interest- 
ing to print in full these accounts 
of a profitable morning. 


han, L ide 


218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Good Workers 


On this page is a picture of the 
Heralds of Waverly. Missionary 
reading in this church is a habit. 
The W. W. G. and the Crusaders 
won in the Reading Contest. The 
Heralds and Jewels are also enthu- 
siastic readers. One little Jewel 
boy aged three wept when he had 
to give up Babo, but was recon- 
ciled when he found another book 
was to be exchanged for it. It is 
the habit of the missionary leader 
in this church to go to the homes 
with the books, which is more 
effective although more work. 
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Miss Frieda Dressel, 1819 South 
9 East St., Salt Lake City, says 
she is at “her wits’ end to get 
books for next year’s reading. 
One church has read all I have; we 
haven’t more than forty-seven.” 
It must be that there is a connec- 
tion between reading and giving. 
The church that read all the books 
averaged “more than a dollar per 
member.” Utah exceeded its goal 
in gifts by $5.00, which was excel- 
lent. If any one could send Miss 
Dressel some of the books on our 
reading list of this or previous 
years, it would be a big help. 

Mr. Earle D. Sims is at present 
serving the church at Astoria, Ore- 
gon. With his customary faith in 
children and in the C. W. C. he 
began with the Crusaders an evan- 
gelistic campaign which included 
the entire congregation. There 
were meetings for Crusaders every 
day for a week in the afternoon 
and in the evening for adults. 
They never had “less than 50 chil- 
dren in these meetings, and they 
sang in the choir, read their Bibles 
and tracts and did everything I 
asked them todo.” Immediately 
following the evangelistic meet- 
ings he began a Daily Vacation 
Bible School, 200 children attend- 
ing every day for four weeks. 


Heralds of Waverly, Massachusetts 
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Right: Helen C. Schmitz 
Below: George Carpenter 





Miss VenpitaA AnpeERSON. It 
was a missionary story-book that 
little Vendla read when she was 
twelve years old that started her 
thinking about people in far-away 
lands who didn’t know Jesus as 
she did. The more she thought, 
the more she read until she was 
sure that the one thing she must 
do was to go to them and tell them 
all she knew. She was born in 
Cook, Minn., and is still a member 
of the church there. And here is 
a surprise. She is at home on fur- 
lough now. We hope that many 
of us will meet her before the year 
is over. When she settled the 
matter of becoming a foreign mis- 
sionary she made the best possible 
preparation for her work. She 
was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, taught in high 
school, and then took a six months’ 
course in nursing in a hospital. 
Our missionaries want to be able 
to render first aid in emergency 
and they find many times that 
they cannot stop with first aid. 
The girls in Congoland have been 
kept at home until they marry, 
and it was not thought necessary 
for them to be educated. But 
after some of these splendid Chris- 
tian girls like Miss Anderson, 
Miss Oden and Miss Eldredge had 
lived with them for a while, they 
changed their opinions and now 
the Congo girls are eager for an 
education. Sona Bata is a beau- 





WHO’S WHO IN SPECIALS 


Be sure to get acquainted with them! 


tiful place, on the top of a high 
hill, with the Kevango river wind- 
ing through the wooded valley. 


Miss Heten ScHMITz was a 
Valentine baby. That may be 
why all the children at South Chi- 
cago Neighborhood House love 
her. She was born February 14th 
in Indianapolis and united with 
the church when she was twelve 
years old. She graduated from 
Butler University and from the 
Missionary Training School in 
Chicago. For two years she 
served in the Bethel Center in 
Kansas City, Kansas, and for two 
years has been in charge of girls’ 
work at South Chicago Neigh- 
borhood House. All kinds of ac- 
tivities for all age groups are 
conducted there—Sunday school; 
Wednesday Bible study classes; 
Family Night, twice a month 
when parents and children crowd 
the auditorium to enjoy music, 
motion pictures, stunts and games; 
sewing school; Scouts, clubs for 
boys; kindergarten; in fact, every 
kind of thing through which the 
neighbors may feel the interested 
friendship of Christian America. 
The work started as a Sunday 
school and even now with all the 
other activities that have been 
added, the whole work is known 
as “the Sunday school.” The 
families come mostly from South- 
ern and Eastern Europe. Miss 
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Left: Vendla Anderson 
Below: Elbert R. Tingley 





Schmitz writes, “We never get too 
many Christmas presents, for we 
have so many children. We like 
to give them some article of cloth- 
ing, but like to put with it some 
gift that the C. W. C.’s make.” 


Grorce CarRPENTER. In Kim- 
pese, Africa, the school is a fam- 
ily affair. From the surrounding 
country come whole families to at- 
tend school, fathers and mothers 
as well as boys and girls. The 
men are trained for evangelistic 
work and are anxious to have their 
wives and children educated. It 
is necessary for these men to be 
able to support their families not 
only while they are in Kimpese 
but after they leave the school, as 
the churches are not always able 
to pay enough to support their 
preachers. Therefore in addition 
to the academic subjects they are 
taught gardening, brickmaking, 
carpentry, printing, etc. One ac- 
tivity of the school that seems to 
be a popular department is that 
presided over by Cupid. Chris- 
tian young men come here to get 
Christian girls for wives and Mr. 
Carpenter finds himself with a 
very important phase of mission- 
ary work on his hands. 

Besides planning his school 
work, he runs the printing presses, 
has installed the hydraulic rain 
and water level recorder (all of 
which are Greek to most of us) 
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and is making a map of the entire 
property, indicating the location 
of the buildings that will some day 
be added to their Compound. He 
is a member of the First Church, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., as well as 
of our C. W. C. family. 


Expert R. Tinetzy. With a 
family heritage of Christian serv- 
ice on the frontiers, it is natural 
that I should find my career in 
home mission work among our 
latest pioneers, the immigrants to 
the industrial communities of our 
American cities. My father, 
Charles Edward Tingley, the son 
of a missionary to the Indians and 
pioneers of Western Nebraska, 
had a rich and varied service as 
pastor in the Middle West, and in 
city and home mission work in the 
West. 

I was born in Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, and graduated from the 
University of California and from 
Union Theological Seminary. I 
had my first introduction to a 
Christian Center at the Strong 
Place Community House, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., as boys’ worker. Since 
1930 I have been director of Ran- 
kin Christian Center, recognized 
throughout the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict as a vital, constructive social 
factor. The depression has af- 
fected our community directly. 
Our services in the neighborhood 
have increased tremendously, and 
we hope as our tenth anniversary 
falls this month that we may enter 
a new era of service. We now 
have 1,000 members, and have the 
confidence of our community. 


WwW 


South Chicago 
Neighborhood House 


July 7th was an eventful day 
and 250 babies, boys and girls, 
mothers and teachers boarded bus, 
street cars and autos for the Forest 
Preserve. Yes, even the babies 
went, for there was a nursery class 


in Vacation School in charge of 
Miss Johanna Abend, one of our 
own Neighborhood House girls. 
The beginners and primary chil- 
dren were taken in our Neighbor- 
hood House bus. You couldn’t 
have helped smiling if you had 
been walking down the street and 
seen this bus-load of happy chil- 
dren pass by—faces looking out at 
you from all directions until you 
were reminded of the old woman 
in the shoe and all her numerous 
family. 

By 10:30 a.m. everyone had 
been transported to the picnic 
grounds and the day had really be- 
gun. The mothers were relieved 
of the care of the children by Miss 
Kimble, our kindergartener, who 
gathered her little flock to a shady 
spot where they played games. 

Everyone was ready to eat by 
11:30. Each person brought his 
own lunch. One little girl about 
three years old brought enough 
lunch for at least four others! 
Her mother wasn’t going to let 
her come back hungry! After 
lunch all the little folk lay down 
for a half hour’s rest. Some in- 
deed fell sound asleep, but about 
1:30 everyone was wide awake 
and many exciting games were in 
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progress. There was a blueberry 
pie-eating contest, between two 
boys and two girls. You know 
how it’s done—the pie is on the 
ground, you kneel to it with your 
hands tied behind your back and 
at the signal, down goes your face 
into the pie! The boy who won 
did his job so well that there was 
scarcely any blueberry stain on 
his face and there was certainly 
no blueberry pie on the plate. 
He seemed to “know the system.” 

No picnic is complete without 
an ice-cream treat and because 
one of four Baptist churches re- 
membered us and sent us a special 
check we were able to have our 
treat as usual. 

These are only a few of the re- 
marks from all sides: “The best 
time I’ve had in a long while!” 
“When’s our next picnic?” “T’ll 
beat you next year!” Now, judge 
for yourself. Did we have a good 
time?—Helen C. Schmitz. 


WwW 
A Letter from Mr. Tingley 


Dear C. W. C. Children: 

Our Christian Center will be ten 
years old this October. We are plan- 
ning a birthday party to honor this 
occasion. 





South Chicago Neighborhood House children starting on-a picnic 
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Our staff of workers want to make 
this year one of the finest in the his- 
tory of the Center. We feel that this 
will be our biggest present for its birth- 
day. I wish that you knew all of 
these fine workers. Miss Judith 
Lindquist is the leader of our C. W. C. 
Band. Then there is Miss Marchie 
M. Hines, who takes care of the very 
small children in our Day Nursery; 
Miss A. May Hill, who is a leader with 
the older girls and women; and Mrs. 
Dorothy Phillippi, who is in our office; 
Mr. Andrew Loncher has charge of 
the gymnasium; Mr. Leslie Fleming 
is our special worker among the Ne- 
groes. 

Our Center is here to help people 
live Christ-like lives. We have listed 
certain things that we think will help. 
First among these we placed “Enlist- 
ment.” When a man joins to serve 
in an army, we say that he enlists. 
We want the people of our town to 
enlist in our organization, to live the 
Christian life themselves, and to help 
make our town a Christian town. 

There was one boy a few years ago 
who started to come to the Christian 
Center because he liked to play bas- 
ket-ball. He made friends with the 
workers of the Center and really en- 
listed in the work of the Center. He 
lived a clean, good life every day. 
He helped out wherever he could. 
Last year we wanted the finest young 
man we could find to lead other boys 
who come to the Center. So we chose 
Andrew Loncher, who is now a mem- 


* ber of our staff. 


There was a few years ago a family 
in Rankin who were all able to play 
musical instruments. They enlisted 
in the work of the Center and played 
for many different meetings and pro- 
grams. The oldest girl became so in- 
terested in serving the Center and the 
things it stands for that she went to 
school to learn how to be of greater 
service. She has just graduated from 
the Missionary Training School in 
Chicago. 

Because we have seen how fine these 
two have been we want to enlist all 
of the boys and girls of Rankin in 
Christ’s service. Our C. W. C. Band 
is a group of boys and girls who have 
already enlisted. I wish you could 
know them better. Right now many 


of them are out to a summer camp. 
We hope they all come back well and 
strong ready to serve throughout the 
coming year. 

In my next letter I will tell you 
about some other plans we have for 
our birthday present to the Center. 
With best wishes,—Elbert R. Tingley. 


WwW 


**Instructions to Leaders’’ 


Any leader who has not received 
the sheet, Instructions to Lead- 
ers, and the leaflet, What Every 
Leader Should Have, should write 
immediately to her State Secre- 
tary for both. Since each C. W. C. 
group is making its own gift con- 
tainer, the State Secretaries will 
send only the Instructions to 
Leaders which have attached Re- 
port Slips to be used with every 
remittance. It is very important 
that you follow the instructions. 
What Every Leader Should Have 
has all the information for this 
year’s work. 


WwW 


Helpful Leaflets 


South Chicago Neighborhood House 
(Free) 

Developing Christian Leadership in 
Central Africa (Free) 

Pencil Sketches (Free)—Miss Vendla 
Anderson, Miss Helen Schmitz 

Action—25¢ 

Special Interests in Picture and Story 
—10¢ (A picture Sheet prepared 
when our Special Interests were 
Africa and Alaska) 

Christ Comes to the Neighborhood— 
Adah H. Boyce (Free) 

When Hunger Comes—Halko, Hes- 
tenes & Tingley (Free) 

New Stereopticon Lecture, “Christ 
and America’s Needy Multitudes” 

Packet of Material on Migrants—10¢ 

Where Nobody Cares (Free) 





MISSIONS 
You surely enjoyed this issue. Now 
that you have finished reading it, 
why not subscribe for a friend? 


Address: MISSIONS 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Does Anybody Know Her? 


Does any reader of Missions 
know Evelyn Houscheld? She 
sent in $1 for a subscription but 
gave no address. No magazines 
have been sent her. No com- 
plaint or further communica- 
tion has been received from her. 
If a friend of hers happens to 
read this, will you not kindly 
send Missions a postcard with 
her address so that her sub- 
scription can be properly en- 
tered on the record. 

This incident indicates again 
how important it is that all 
letters to Mussions give full 
name and address. This is es- 
pecially necessary in sending 
subscriptions or in reporting 
changes in address. 











Two New Stereopticon Lectures 
HIS LIFE 

Professor Frank C. Ewart of Col- 
gate University journeyed over to 
Palestine with his Bible and _ his 
camera. The result is a stereopticon 
lecture on the Life of Jesus in Pales- 
tine, including views of memorial 
churches that have been established 
on some of the sacred spots. If all of 
the text is used it would take an hour. 
It can be made into two lectures. If 
you wish to do that, you need to book 
it for two weeks. Order from New 
York, Boston, Granville, Omaha, or 
Los Angeles. 


LITTLE FRIENDS AT HOME IN 
BEAUTIFUL JAPAN 

This new stereopticon lecture by 
Miss Jessie M. G. Wilkinson, a mis- 
sionary at Kobe, Japan, has 43 slides. 
There are five different arrangements 
for use. The lecture was planned to 
be divided into four parts of about 
ten slides each and used by the 
teacher of the children’s department 
in the church school, one part each 
week for four weeks. This is the fin- 
est bit of teaching missions to chil- 
dren that we have yet worked out. 
Then there is a fifth manuscript that 
uses all of the slides at once. The 
main object is to provide a text for the 
children. Send to depositories in New 
York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, or Los Angeles. 
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. THE CONFERENCE TABLE . 











“Live It Through”’ 

“For me to live is Christ.” 
Paul’s thorn in the flesh brought 
him to his _ limitations. He 
prayed. Providence is sought 
when man reaches his limitations. 
Paul received life’s inevitableness 
graciously. “My grace is sufficient 
for thee,” was all-satisfying. Have 
we met our limitations? Let us 
pray, for we know His grace IS 
all-sufficient—not a promise, but 
a fact. 

Let us pray: For Dr. Abernethy 
and his cabinet; the fifteen who 
have assumed such heavy respon- 
sibilities; missionaries on the field; 
denominational leaders, secreta- 
ries and Board members, that they 
may be faithful to the responsi- 
bilities entrusted to them; volun- 
teer officers of local churches, 
associations, states and districts; 
native workers; our pastors; local 
churches; church members “at 
ease in Zion”; and for a revival of 
spiritual life. 

“Live it Through.” 


Committee of Conference— 
What Is It? 

It consists of five members from 
each of the two National Woman’s 
Boards, the Administrative Secre- 
tary of the Woman’s Foreign So- 
ciety, and the Executive Secretary 
of the Woman’s Home Society. 
Its objective is the participation 
of women in the entire unified pro- 
gram—missionary, inspirational 
and promotional. To prevent du- 
plication of effort, new plans and 
policies regarding union work 
must first be passed upon by this 
committee and authorized by both 
Boards. 

Members of the Committee for 
the present year are: Mrs. A. L. 
Dunlop, chairman, Mrs. George 
Caleb Moor, Mrs. Orrin R. Judd, 


Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall, Mrs. 
H. S. Palmer, Mrs. W. H. Mount, 
(W. A. B. H. M.S8.); Mrs. Leslie 
E. Swain, Mrs. G. Howard Estey, 
Mrs. Charles Gauger, Mrs. Curtis 
Lee Laws, Mrs. Stephen Lesher, 
Miss Janet S. McKay, clerk, 
(W. A. B. F. M.S.). 


**The Plan Book’’ 

This has been prepared espe- 
cially to aid women serving as 
officers or chairmen of district, 
state, associational or local so- 
cieties. It consists of two sets of 
leaflets: “Historical,” which give 
the history of the various organ- 
izations of the denomination and 
are valuable as background mate- 
rial; and “Activities,” which out- 
line the duties of officers and de- 
partmental chairmen. All are 
perforated for use in a loose-leaf 
binder. They may be obtained 
from the Literature Bureau, 152 
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Madison Ave., New York City, at 
one cent each for the “Historical” 
leaflets and two cents each for 
the “Activities.” Every officer is 
urged to send for the leaflet per- 
taining to her work. 


Silver Boxes 

If you are not using these boxes 
for “love gifts,” it is not too late 
to commence now. Stress the slo- 
gan “A prayer a day and a gift a 
day,” and-remember that each 
woman is asked to give a cent a 
day. 


Wait: Know: Do: 

In the midst of cut budgets, 
closed mission fields, reduced 
staffs, and diminished receipts for 
missions and benevolences in local 
churches, Baptist women are 
called upon to “renew their 
strength,” “wait upon the Lord,” 
and then translate into action the 
spiritual strength received. In- 
telligent action is needed. Read 
Northern Baptists in Action, Mis- 
SIONS, state bulletins and other de- 





APPROPRIATIONS: 


HEARD IN RANGOON 


AT A MEETING WHERE A 15% 
CUT HAD TO BE MADE IN WORK 


One Missionary: What! Cut the salary 





of old Saya — who has done such 
fine work for the Kachins (he himself 
being a Karen) all these years on 
less than a living wage? How can | go 


home and tell him that? 


with our preachers! 





The Others: That's what we have to do 


COULD YOU DO IT? Or would you rather give $10 a month for 
a village evangelist in Burma? Write to 
Dr. P. H. J. LERRIGO, 152 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 
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nominational papers. Join the 
missionary Reading Contest and 
mission study classes. Help your 
church in a carefully prepared 
Every Member Canvass. “Let 
the people renew their strength,” 
Isaiah 41: 1. 


Conferences 

One of the best ways to stim- 
ulate intelligent interest in wom- 
an’s work is through conferences. 
Arrange to hold these in connec- 
tion with your state convention 


or mid-winter meetings. Write to 
the Committee of Conference for 
assistance in planning for confer- 
ences at any time. 


Arizona’s Record 

Mrs. Barker, secretary-director 
for Arizona, writes: “We have an 
active woman’s society in every 
church in the state, and all seem 
eager to carry out our program.” 
This is a record to be proud of. 
How many other states can make 
such a report? 











THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


ConpbucTeD BY ELizABETH I. FENsSom 
Literature Division, 152 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

















The Bow of Promise 

The Woman’s Society of First 
Church, Santa Ana, Cal., was 
awarded first prize in the year 
book contest. Their theme was 
“The Rainbow: God’s Everlast- 
ing Promise,” (Gen. 9:14; Eccl. 
7:10), and a quotation from 
Tennyson provided the key-note: 
“There is a rainbow in the sky, 

Upon the arch where tempest trod; 

God wrote it ere the world was dry— 

It is the autograph of God.” 

Industrial work (White Cross, 
etc.) is first on each program, fol- 
lowed by luncheon (or family 
supper), business, “Songs of 
Praise,” and devotional (“What 
God hath promised”). Special 
features of each luncheon and de- 
votional topics are closely related 
to the main program theme. 
Nothing is allowed to interfere 
with the scheduled program. 

The opening meeting in Octo- 
ber, “Through the Prism,” was a 
pre-view of the year’s programs. 
The leaders, linked in pairs by 
paper rainbows, marched to the 
platform in a colorful Rainbow 
Processional. After singing “Our 





Song of the Bow of Promise,” each 
group enacted a brief scene sug- 
gestive of its program. This 
meeting was termed “Reciprocity 
Day” and presidents and mem- 
bers of other societies were guests. 
The devotional topic, “What God 
Hath Promised—To Answer 
Prayer,” was based on Matt. 6:6, 
7:7-11. Decorations included 
rainbow arches, candles, flowers, 
and streamers in rainbow colors. 

The next program, “Sharing 
Our Rainbow of Promise,” was on 
Christian Americanization. Mex- 
ican friends prepared delicious 
Spanish dishes for the “Friendly 
Luncheon,” took part in the after- 
noon program, and demonstrated 
the Society’s work with them. 
The devotional topic was “What 
God Hath Promised—To Lift 
Burdens,” (Psalms 55:22, 1 Peter 
5:7). 

The December meeting, held in 
the evening, was preceded by a 
family supper. The program, 
“Our Future Promises,” was ar- 
ranged by the C.W.C. leader. 
The devotional theme was “What 
God Hath Promised for Children,” 
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(Prov. 8:17, Eph. 6:1-4, Isa. 
53:13). The second family sup- 
per (in March) was followed by a 
program by the W.W.G. on “The 
Promise of Youth,” with devo- 
tional on “God’s Promise of 
Strength” (Isa. 26:4; 30:15; 
40:29-31). These programs re- 
sulted in increased interest in the 
work of both organizations. 

China was featured at two 
meetings. The hostess group 
furnished chow mein for the 
Mandarin Feast and rice pudding 
for the Dowager Feast, other 
foods being brought in covered 
dishes by the members. The 
first program, “Clouds in the 
Orient,” included an outline of the 
history of China. At the second, 
“The Rainbow through the 
Clouds,” present-day conditions 
were described and pictured in 
pantomime. Devotionals were 
“God’s Promise of His Presence” 
(Isa. 43:2, 5; 41:10; Josh. 1:9), 
and “His Help” (Isa. 41:13; 
Psalms 32:8,10). 

Two meetings were devoted to 
the American Indian. “Rain in 
the Face” was a background pro- 
gram; “Rain Finished” featured 
the play The Hogan beneath the 
Sunrise. Devotionals: “God’s 
Promise to Grant Our Desires,” 
(Psalms 37:4; Mark 11:24) and 
“Peace,” (Isa. 26:3; Phil. 4:7; John 
14:27; 16:33). The luncheons 
were announced as Squaw Council 
and Heap Big Eats. 

A White Cross program, “Rays 
of Service,” and a Service Lunch- 
eon were given in June. Devo- 
tionals: “God’s Promise to Sup- 
ply Material Things (Matt. 6: 
28-33; Psalms 37:3; Prov. 3:9, 
10). 

“Diffusing the Light” was the 
title of the Civics program in 
July. This consisted of reading 
the prize-winning essays entered 
by young people of the church in 
a contest conducted by the civics 
chairman. The contestants were 
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guests of the Society at the 
“Colors Luncheon” which pre- 
ceded the program. Devotion- 
als: “God’s Promise to Direct 
Our Paths,” (Prov. 3:5, 6; Psalms 
37:5). 

The “vacation” topic for Aug- 
ust was “The Clearing Skies,” 
with “God’s Promise of Rest” 
suggested for meditation, (Psalms 
9:1; Matt. 11: 28-30). 

“Rainbow’s End: The Pot of 
Gold” in September included 
annual reports, installation of 
officers, and distribution of year 
books. The story of the year was 
read by the historian. As the re- 
ports were presented they were 
taken from the Pot of Gold and 
given to the president, who 
fashioned of them a Rainbow 
Chain of Service. (Reports were 
written on strips of colored paper, 
size 9” by 2”). Devotionals: 
“God’s Promise of Life Eternal,” 
(1 John 2:25; John 17:3). The 
year book is attractively printed. 
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THE CALENDAR 


Coming events of interest to 
Northern Baptists 


OcTOBER 


1-31—Stanley Jones Conferences. 
See schedule in Sept. issue. 
5—Woman’s Home Mission Board 
meeting in New York. 
3-29—Baptist State Conventions 
as follows: 
3— 4—New Hampshire at Antrim 
3— 5—Colorado at Colorado Springs 
3— 5—N. California at Oakland 
3— 6—South Dakota at Mitchell 
9-11—Minnesota at St. Paul 
9-12—Michigan at Kalamazoo 
10—12—Kansas at Atchison 
10-12—West Virginia at Wheeling 
10—15—Iowa at Waterloo 
11-14—Indiana at Indianapolis 
11-15—Nebraska at Hastings 
12-14—-Connecticut at Norwich 
18-20—Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh 
20-26—New York at Saratoga Springs 
23-25—New Jersey at Atlantic City 
24-26—Massachusetts at Taunton 
26-29—Illinois at Chicago 
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When | 


get to be a man 


H®*® first and greatest ambition is to be a man. But 
it takes more than “growing up.” He needs your 


With Standard Graded Lessons, built upon the Bible 
and on nothing else, you give your Primary children 
the fundamentals of Christian teaching upon which to 
build successful adult lives. 


A new book is ready for you—First Aid for the Pri- 
mary Teacher. It will be sent FREE along with a 
packet of sample lessons and teaching helps. 


Similar Free Packets are available for the 
Nursery, Beginners’, Junior, Intermediate and 
Young People’s Departments. Tell us the de- 
ou are interested in, the number of 
whether you use graded or uniform 
essons. Write today. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


e Sth & Cutter Streets 


Dept. M-10 Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Result of a Pastor’s 
Attendance at Washington 


A remarkable effect produced 
by a pastor’s report to his church 
after he returned from the Wash- 
ington Convention is seen in this 
report from Connecticut. 

A small church that has been 
leading something of a hit and 
miss life through the years finally 
closed. Within two years it was 
reopened under the leadership of an 
energetic pastor in a nearby city. 
Last year the church made a 
contribution to the unified budget. 
The pastor attended the Wash- 
ington Convention. He returned 
and reported his impressions. 
Neither his city church, nor the 
one-ministered to in the country 
had taken any action on their 
quota. 

Now comes a letter from the 
clerk of the country church, of 
which the following is an excerpt: 

“After hearing our pastor’s re- 
port of the missionary outlook as 
he learned it at the Washington 
Northern Baptist Convention and 
how so many churches feel obliged 
to cut their quota we, in the light 
of God’s wonderful blessings to us 
as a church, wish to try to help as 
best we can. So for this year we 
are going to redouble our efforts 
and you may count on us to double 
our quota for the new year.” 


Mt. Hermon Federate School 
Holds 27th Annual Session 


Notwithstanding the worst 
financial conditions thus far ex- 
perienced in this section of the 
country, the Mt. Hermon Fed- 
erate School of Missions held ac- 
cording to schedule its 27th 
annual session, July 8th to 15th, 
at Mt. Hermon, Cal. The at- 
tendance for all classes was about 
85% that of last year and about 
70% for the evening popular 
meetings. Registered delegates 
came from 26 towns and cities. 
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As usual the school was fortu- 
nate in its leadership. Mrs. S. 
W. Angwin of Oakland was 
chairman. The missionary ser- 
mon, “The Meaning of the Age,” 
was preached by Dr. Edgar Allen 
Lowther, pastor of Temple Meth- 
odist Church, San _ Francisco. 
Dr. Frank Herron Smith gave an 
address based upon his experi- 
ences in the mission fields of the 
Orient. A course of “Missionary 
Studies in the Book of Acts,” was 
given by Dr. J. E. Jaderquist of 
Los Angeles. Dr. M. K. W. 
Heicher, of San Francisco Theo- 
logical Seminary, conducted the 
study on “The Never Failing 
Light.” Members of his class 
went home with abundant infor- 
mation concerning the “Basis of 
Brotherhood,” “The Worth of the 
Individual,” and all the other 
challenging aspects of Dr. J. H. 
Franklin’s challenging book. The 
vesper hours with missionaries 
were sources of much spiritual 
power. 

The popular evening programs 
were challenging and well re- 
ceived. They included a thought- 
provoking address on church 
union, an illustrated lecture on 
Alaska, a unique evening of music 
by a colored group, and a closing 
pageant. 


She Is 91 Years Old 
and Goes the 2nd Mile 

A dear Baptist woman, 91 
years old, who has been a Second 
Mile Donor each year for five 
years, has been quite ill with 
pneumonia. As soon as she was 
able to get up, her thoughts 
turned to denominational mis- 
sionary work and her Second Mile 
gift for the year. Weak in body, 
but strong in heart with love for 
God, she sent her gift to the Sec- 
ond Mile Donor office at Baptist 
Headquarters and wrote, “My 
sickness will cut my Second Mile 
Donor gift some from what it was 





last year, but I pray it may be 
made up with many thousands of 
others coming to you.” 

In 1932-33 there were 198 
gifts, six more than in 1931-32. 
The total amount received was 
$25,294.75. This was $12,231.12 
less than the previous year. 
Several women who have been 
giving in larger amounts in past 
years found it necessary to reduce 
the size of their gifts. The new 
year 1933-34 has opened with a 
few Second Mile Donor gifts. 

Any Baptist woman desiring 
further information will receive it 
by writing to Miss Ina E. Burton, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 


* * * 


How to Use a Vacation 


After school is all over and all 
the girls who have homes have 
gone to them, we still have a group 
of girls who have no homes to go 
to. Is there anything more for- 
lorn? So, in order to kill quite a 
few birds with one stone we plan 
some friendship tours to some of 
the villages. We choose the ones 
where some of our girls live and 
we take day trips to them. How 
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Do You Plan to 
Move Soon? 
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Please be sure to notify 
us at least four weeks in ad- 
vance of any change in 
your address. The mailing 
wrapper in which Missions 
reaches you is addressed 
considerably in advance of 
the magazine’s publication 
date. You can help us 
and yourself by notifying 
us promptly if you are 
planning to move. Be sure 
to give old address as well 
as new. Send all commu- 


nications to Missions, 152 
Madison Ave., New York. 
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Our Free Catalog Saves 
Money for Foreign Missionaries 


OREIGN MISSIONARIES everywhere 

have confidence in our Missionary Bureau 
as the most economical source for personal 
supplies and mission equipment of high 
quality. 


GECRETARIES and Purchasing Agents of 

Foreign Missions find that our free catalog 
and special discount list enable them to save 
money for their stations. 


MISSION Boards can economize by se- 

lecting hardware, paints and other 
building materials from our catalog, for 
shipment abroad. 


If you haven’t a Montgomery Ward catalog, 
write TODAY for a free copy. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Export Department Chicago, U. S. A. 








A FULL LINE OF 
S. S. LITERATURE 


Following the International 
Uniform Lesson Topics 
Sample pack on application 
ALSO 


The Bible “Expositor 


and Illuminator’’ 
Is a Quarterly of 160 Pages 
It is a regular S. S. Commentary 


640 LARGE SIZE PAGES A YEAR 


Sample Lesson on Application 


ADDRESS 
UNION GOSPEL PRESS 
Box 680 Cleveland, Ohio 











F Qualit 
(Gmmunion Ware of Quality 
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ndividual 
Glasses 
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Lowest Prices. Send for Illustrated Catalog 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
Room 301 1701~1703 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





happy the girls there are to see 
us! How pleased our homeless 
girls are to go! To be sure, it is 
hot and dusty and our trusty little 
Ford refuses sometimes to go one 
step farther and we have to walk, 
but the fellowship and the friend- 
liness we have shown more than 
repays——Helen Bailey, Ongole, 
South India. 
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Death of Robert Halliday 


Rev. Robert Halliday died 
July 1, 1933, in Moulmein, Burma. 
For many years he was the chief 
authority on the Modern Talaing 
(Mon) language. His studies of 
Talaing history and customs con- 
stitute a contribution to Oriental 
knowledge of a very high order. 

Dr. Halliday was born in Fauld- 
house, Scotland, March 28, 1864. 
Missionary life began in 1892, 
under the Church of Christ Mis- 
sion, in Ye, south of Moulmein. 
Seventeen years later Dr. and Mrs. 
Halliday left this field to do 
pioneer work among the Talaings 
(Mons) in Siam. Very early he 
acquired the language and began a 
translation of the Old Testament. 
Through his studies he came to 
have a working knowledge of 
Burmese and Siamese. Here his 
Mon-English Dictionary was pub- 


ORGANS 


Artistic and Dignified in Tone 
Distinctive Advantages in 
Construction 
Best Materials and Workman- 
ship 
Remarkable Durability 
AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


Hartford, Conn. 
Write Us 














A NEW DRINK 


SENSATION 


@ There’s a science 
and finesse to mak- 
ing good tea that 
few Americans pos- 
otiver c. MAcy sess. If you would 
Tea Expert know the thrill of 
really good tea write us today 
for FREE BOOKLET: ‘Secret of 
Making Truly Delicious Tea’’. 


7 TAO TEA CO, 


s' 1210 COMMERCE BLDG.), N. Y. 









If your grocer hasn*t Tao Tea Balls, please send 
y his name to this publication. 


lished. This is the only diction- 
ary of the language. 

In April, 1923, Dr. and Mrs. 
Halliday received appointment 
under the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society and were 
designated to Moulmein, Burma, 
the center of Talaing work. His 
greatest contribution to the edu- 
cation of the Province has been 
through his studies in the Talaing 
language and literature. He ed- 
ited Talaing texts for the govern- 
ment and the Burma Research 
Society in conjunction with 
Rangoon University, and took a 
leading part in the examination of 
government officers in the Talaing 
language. 

To Dr. Halliday, in January, 
1930, then a member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, was awarded the 
Kaisar-I-Hind medal by the King- 
Emperor of India for distinguished 
public service in that country. In 
July, 1932, the University of 
Rangoon conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Letters. He 
leaves a wife and four daughters, 
the eldest a missionary in Siam. 


* * * 


A Baptist now holds one of the 
two highest positions open to na- 
tive Burmese under the present 
Buymese Government. He is U 
Kyaw Din, with plenty of collegiate 
degrees after his name, and he holds 
the position of Minister of Educa- 
tion. He is an honored member of 
the Lanmadaw Burmese Baptist 
Church of Rangoon, a church that 
was established by Adoniram Jud- 
son more than 100 years ago. 


Dear Missions: 

I am happy that I can renew my 
subscription. For a time I did not 
know where it was to come from. I 
plan to take Missions as long as I 
live. Aside from the Bible, it has 
done more to help me in my spiritual 
life than any other publication —Mrs. 
J. C. Smith, Kokomo, Indiana 
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Beautiful 
Rooms with 
Bath and 
Shower 
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at one of New 
York's newest and 


HOTEL 
KNICKERBOCKER 


120 West 45th Street 
Times Square, New York 
Carl F. Johnson, Mgr. 
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SELL CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 

with CHRISTIAN SENTIMENTS 
Christmas and Every Day Cards with worth-while 
sentiments, many combined with Bible Texts. 
Cards that are different — not found in stores. 
BOXED and UNBOXED. Excellent profit, no 
investment necessary. Write early for free Catalog and 
attractive Sale Plans. 

Pease Greeting Cards, Inc. 

260 Laurel Street Dept. N Buffalo, N. Y. 





Send a Casterline Card of Comfort and Cheer 
To Gladden the heart of one you hold dear. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
100 cards (or 50 cards and envelopes) $1.00 
Verses by Flint, Guest, Brooks and others 
Money returned if not satisfactory 
HELEN A. CASTERLINE Eden (13) N. Y. 





THE LAST WORD 


On the basis of $1 for a 
year’s subscription, this issue 
carries a retail price of 10 
cents. 

Is it worth it? 
it to you to judge. 

If it is not worth 10 cents, 
please write us and tell us 
why. 

If it is worth 10 cents, 
please recommend the maga- 
zine to your friends and thus 
help us increase its circula- 
tion. Or better still, why 
not send $1 with the name 
and address of afriend. We 
will do the rest. 


We leave 


Address: Missions 
152 Madison Ave., New York 






































The Northern Baptist Convention 


President—William 8S. aks aa ag 3 D.D., Washington, D. C. 
Corresponding Secretary—M. A. Levy, D.D., Pennsylvania. 
Recording Secretary—C. M. Gallup, D.D., Rhode Island. 
Treasurer—Orrin R. Judd, New York. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Address of All Secretaries: 152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President—Prof. A. S. Woodburne, Pennsylvania. 
Recording Secretary—Randolph L. Howard. 
Treasurer—George B. Huntington. 

Foreign Secretary—James H. Franklin, D.D. 

Foreign paar ag C. Robbins, D.D. 

Home ane lige 5 i. 3: Lerrigo, M.D., D.D. 
Field Secretary—A. W. . Rider, D.D., Los Angeles, Cal. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Headquarters: 23 East 26th Street, New York 


President—Rivington D. Lord, D.D., New York. 

Treasurer—Samuel Bryant, New York. 

Recording Secretary—Coe Hayne, Litt.D., New York. 

Secretary of Missions—Frank A. Smith, D.D. 

Secretary of Building Counsel—George E. Merrill, Sc.D. 

Secretary for Latin North America—Charles S. Detweiler, D.D. 

Secretary for Edifice Funds—Carlos M. Dinsmore, D.D. 

Directors: Indian Missions—Bruce Kinney, D.D., 2859 Cherry St., Denver, 
Col.; Mexican Work—Rev. E. R. Brown, Los Angeles; Chinese Work 
—C. R. Shepherd, Th.D.; Christian Centers—Rev. J. M. Hestenes. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith, Pennsylvania. 
Foreign Vice-President—Mrs. Nathan R. W ood, Massachusetts. 
Administrative Vice-President—Mrs. Leslie E. Swain, Rhode Island. 
Recording Secretary—Miss Margaret Applegarth, New York. 
Acting Foreign Secretary—Miss Grace A. Maine. 
Administrative S i < 
Treasurer— Miss Frances K. Burr. 

Committee of Conference of the Woman’s Societies 
Chairman—Mrs. A. L. Dunlop; Clerk—Janet S. McKay. 








Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President—Mrs. George Caleb Moor, New York. 

Executive Secretary—Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall. 

Secretary of Missions—Gertrude S. de Clereq. 

Secretary of Literature—Olive Russell. 

Treasurer—Dorothy A. Stevens. 

Christian Americanization Secretary—Mrs. E. H. Kinney, Chicago. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


President—John Nuveen, Illinois. 

Executive Secretary—Owen C. Brown, D.D. 

Treasurer—Elvin L. Ruth. Business Manager—H. E. Cressman. 

Colporter Department Secretary—Rev. John C. Killian. 

Field Representative—J. D. Springston, Ph.D 

Christian Education Secretary—Rev. John W. ’ Elliott. 

Director Leadership Training—Rev. A. J. R. Schumaker. 

Book Editor—Mitchell Bronk, D.D. ’ 

Branches: Boston, 16 Ashburton Place; Chicago, 2328 So. Michigan Ave.; 
Los Angeles, 313 W. Third St.; Kansas City, 1107 McGee St.; Seattle, 
Wash., 505 New World Life Bldg.; Toronto, 223 Church St. 


Board of Education 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 
President—H. P. Rainey, Pennsylvania. 
Secretary—F. W. Padelford, D.D. 
Associate Secretary—Geo. R. Baker, D.D. 
Secretary Missionary Education—W. A. Hill, D.D. 
Associate Secretary Missionary Education—Miss May Huston. 
Secretary World Wide Guild—Miss Alma J. Noble. 
Secretary Children’s World Crusade—Miss Mary L. Noble. 
Address last two, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


President—Avery A. Shaw, D.D. 

Executive Secretary—Peter C. Wright, D.D. 

Associate Secretaries—George L. White, D.D.; G. Clifford Cress, D.D. 
Treasurer—Arthur M. Harris. Actuary—H. Pierson Hammond. 


National Council of Northern Baptist Men 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


Chairman—Wnm. Travers Jerome, Jr. 
Secretary—Lester T. Randolph. 


Baptist Young People’s Union of America 


President—William Rhoades, Toledo, Ohio. 
General Secretary—Edwin Phelps, 203 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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The Board of Missionary Co-operation 
Address All Correspondence to 152 Madison Avenue, New York 


OFFICERS 


Chairman—F. B. Palmer, D.D. 

Vice-Chairmen—Mrs. Grant M. Hudson; Earle V. Pierce, D.D. 
Executive Secretary—W. H. Bowler, 

Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard, D.D. 

Assistant Treasurer—H. R. Bowler. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


Foreign Mission econ ge B. MacQueen, D.D. 

Home Mission Society—G. L. Allin; Woman’s Foreign Mission Society— 
Mrs. Howard Wayne Smith; Woman’s Home Mission Society—Mrs. 
George Caleb Moor; Publication Society—Joseph E. Sagebeer; Education 
Board—Mrs. C. D. Eulette; M. & M. Benefit Board—C. M. Gallup, 
ao Conventions—E. H. Rhoades, Jr., Ray L. Hudson; Schools and 

ollege 

C. Hazen; Members-at-large—Rev. David A. Pitt, Mrs. N. C. Fetter, 
Horace Roberson, W. Travers Jerome, Jr., John N. Lackey, D.D., Mrs. 
M. J. Twomey; Ex-officio—F. B. Palmer, D.D. 





LITERATURE AND STEREOPTICON BUREAU 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 


Stereopticon Lectures may also be had from State and City Secretaries 
marked S._ Free literature from every State Secretary. 


Directors of State Boards of Promotion 
(Star indicates that Director is also State Convention Secretary) 


Arizona—*Rey. F. W. — 808 Professional Bldg., Phoenix, S. 

California, N.—*Rev. C. W. Gawthrop, 228 McAllister St., Room 201, 
San Francisco, S. 

California, S. —OttoS. Russell, D.D., 201 Columbia Building, Los Angeles, S. 

Colorado—*F. B. Palmer, D. D. , 611 Colorado Bldg., 9 s 

Connecticut—Rev. H. B. Sloat, "455 Main St., Hartford, S 

Delaware—Mr. Everett E. Borton, 818 Delaware Trust Bldg., Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

District of Columbia—*H. W. O. Millington, D.D., Waddell Hall, 715 8th 
St. N. W., Washington, S. 

Idaho—*Rev. W. A. Shanks, D.D., 409 Carlson Bldg., Pocatello. 

Illinois—*A. E. Peterson, D_D., 203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, S 

Indiana—*Rev. T. J. Parsons, 1729 North Illinois St., Indianapolis, S. 

Iowa—*Rev. Frank Anderson, 514 Hubbell Bldg., Des Moines, S. 

Kansas—*J. T. Crawford, D.D., 918 Kansas Ave., Topeka, S 

Maine—*Rev. J. S. Pendleton, Waterville, S. 

Massachusetts—Rev. Isaac Higginbotham, 508 Ford Bldg., Boston, S. 

Michigan—*Rev. R. T. Andem, 472 Hollister Bldg., Lansing, Ss. 

Minnesota—*Rev. E. H. Rasmussen, 700 Office Equipment Bldg., 529 
2nd Ave., So. Minneapolis, S. 

Missouri—M. D. Eubank, M.D., 1107 Magee St., Kansas City. 

Montana—*Rev. W. A. Shanks, D.D., 409 Carlson Bldg., Pocatello, Idaho. 

Nebraska—*H. Q. Morton, D.D., 1222 Farnam St., Omaha, S 

Nevada—*Rev. C. W. Gawthrop, 228 McAllister St., Room 201, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

New Hampshire—*Rev. D. S. Jenks, 922 Elm Street, Manchester. 

New Jersey—*C. E. Goodall, D.D., 158 Washington St., Newark. 

New York—Rev. Floyd N. Darling, 433 S. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Board of Missionary Co- -operation—Dr. C. H. Sears, Rev. 
E. C. Kunkle, 152 Madison Ave., New York. 

North a a E. Stockton, D.D., 62 Broadway, Fargo, N. D., 

Ohio—Rev. E. R. Fitch, Granville, Ss. 

Oregon—*O. Cc. Wright, D.D., 505 Odd Fellows Bldg., Portland, S 

Pennsylvania—*B. C. Barrett, D.D., 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, s. 

Rhode Island—*Rev. William Reid, 304 Lauderdale Bldg., Providence, S. 

South Dakota—*Rev. John L. Barton, 408 Citizens Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
Sioux Falls, S. 

Utah—*Rev. W. A. Shanks, D.D., 409 Carlson Bldg., Pocatello, Idaho. 

Vermont—*Rev. Paul Judson Morris, Burlington, S. 

Washington—*J. F. Watson, D.D., 508 New World Life Bldg., Seattle, S. 

West Virginia—*Rev. A. S. Kelley, 213% Fourth St., Parkersburg, S. 

Wisconsin—*A. Le Grand, D.D., 1717 Wells St., Milwaukee, S. 

Wyoming—F. B. Palmer, D.D., 611 Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo., 8. 





State Convention Secretaries Not Directors 


Connecticut—E. E. Gates, D.D., 455 Main St., Hartford. 
Delaware—Rev. F. R. Baker, 808 No. Franklin St., Wilmington. 
Massachusetts—Hugh A. Heath, D.D., 508 Ford Bldg., Boston. 
New York—John E. Smith, D.D., 433 South Salina St., Syracuse. 
Ohio—T. F. Chambers, D.D., Granville. 


Standard City Mission Societies—Class A 


Boston—Rev. A. A. Forshee, 309 Ford Bldg. 

Brooklyn—C. H. Sears, D.D., 152 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 

Buffalo—Rev. F. G. Reynolds, 409 Crosby Bldg. 

Chicago—A. M. Fg renag D.D., Room 808, 503 N. rte Ave. 

Cleveland—D. R. Sharpe, D. B.. 1104 Schofield Bl dg., 

Detroit—Rev. H. C. Gleiss, 5 West Larned St. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Rev. C. P. Jones, 1107 Magee St. 

Los Angeles—J. B. Fox, D.D., 313 West Third St. 

Newark—W. S. Booth, D.D., 158 Washington St. 

New York City—C. H. Sears, D.D., 152 Madison Ave. 

Philadelphia—Rev. O. T. Steward, 1701 Chestnut St. 

Pittsburgh—Rev. L. W. Bumpus (acting) 223 Fourth Ave. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Rev. A. E. Isaac, 43 Fitzhugh St., 8. 

St. Louis—Rev. S. E. Ewing, D. D., Room 155, 919 North Taylor Ave. 

San Francisco—Rev. W. Earle Smith, 228 McAllister Street. 

Twin City—Minneapolis—St. Paul—Rev. A. R. De Mott, 529 Second 
Ave., So., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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First Step to Recovery 


A THE first step in a proposed plan of financial 

recovery, Northern Baptist churches are asked 
to focus attention on October 31, the halfway 
point in our denominational year. 

All pledges now in force to be paid in full to 
the end of October; also a contribution to be ob- 
tained from every member who has not signed a 
pledge. 

A special envelope has been prepared to gather 
the funds so paid in and can be obtained from the 
state office. It is in the duplex form, with “Local 
Expenses of the Church’ printed on one pocket and 
“Missions of the Northern “Baptist Convention” on the 
other. 

Opportunity is offered for the local church to 
improve its own position. by bringing in delayed 
pledges, and at the same time to help restore de- 
nominational work which has been suspended or 
crippled by falling receipts. 

The prevailing national spirit favors the plan 
and every church will benefit by adequately pre- 
paring, utilizing local publicity and making use of 
the special envelope. 


She NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


WILLIAM S. ABERNETHY, ‘President- 
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